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THE PRESIDENT’S VISIT TO THE R.C.M. 
By Str HucH Aten 


UR new President, the Duke of Kent, paid his first visit to the 

College on Thursday, 11th February, 1937, and honoured the 

Council by presiding at the Dinner in the College Hall on 

| that occasion. Those who saw the Hall when it was prepared for 

the President’s reception could not but be impressed by its adapt- 
ability to the purposes of decorative hospitality. 

‘The President’s health was proposed and his office inaugurated 
by Sir Edward Harding in a happy speech. After dinner The Duke 
and his Council proceeded to the Parry Opera Theatre where a large 
audience was assembled, and the College Orchestra, occupying the 
stage for the first time in its life, was ready under Sir Adrian Boult’s 
direction to greet him with “The Wasps” Overture by Vaughan 
Williams, after which we enjoyed our “Walk to the Paradise Garden,” 
and had, in company with Marjorie Alexander, a final pleasure in 
Rachmaninov’s Paganini Variations. The President expressed his 
desire to have presented to him several students, professors and 
guests who live and move in the neighbourhood of Prince Consort 
Road. During the interval the stage was re-converted to its 
ordinary purpose, and when the curtain went up we found Bach and 
Marchand seated each at his harpsichord surrounded by a most 
distinguished and gloriously dressed company. His Royal Highness 

witnessed in this scene a duel of rare quality and, incidentally, heard 
| some very remarkable keyboard playing. He had the opportunity 
of comparing the skill of present day students with that of the early 

18th century and found them equally attractive. 
He was interested to find in Marchand a likeness to Aubyn 
Raymar and was definitely of opinion that he had seen someone very 
like Bach when he was dining with the Benchers of the Inner Temple 
| recently. 
We all hope that His Royal Highness enjoyed his first official 
visit to the College, and we would like to assure him how greatly 
Wwe appreciate the honour he bestows on the College as its President. 
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THE CORONATION 


By Lapy Cynruia Convinie 

ERHAPS the reason that the Coronation Ceremony succeeded in 
P touching the hearts and minds of the whole country to an 

unprecedented extent was to be found in the degree of satisfaction 
which it afforded to almost every human sense and instinct. Eye, 
car, intellect and emotion, each was regaled with an unusually lavish 
feast, and the varying strands of Art, Music, History, Drama and 
Religion were woven into a complete and harmonius whole. From 
my seat in a box on the north side of the Sanctuary, I had a wonderful 
sight of both Sanctuary and Theatre, and from the point of view of 
colour, the crimson thrones, chairs of estate and faldstools brought a 
touch of unexpected contrast to the Chinese yellow carpet; the warm 
brilliant foreground harmonizing deliciously with the colder back- 
ground of iron grey pillars and blue brocade. 

The scene before one was constantly changing and the time flew 
by. Several small processions filed across the Theatre as the Royal 
Dukes and Duchesses took their places, and shortly before the arrival 
of Queen Mary and the Queen of Norway, the Princess Royal appeared 
with the two little Princesses on either hand, small enchanting figures, 
each with her train of Royal purple velvet, walking with solemn and 
determined tread. After the effective intoning of the Litany in 
procession, the opening notes of Parry’s noble anthem: “I was 
glad when they said unto me” came almost as a surprise—could the 
King and Queen really be arriving so soon?—and the disciplined 
exuberance of the Westminster scholars, whose loyal shouts of 
“Vivat Regina Elizabetha! Vivat Rex Georgius! Vivat! Vivat!” 
are so skilfully incorporated into the music, introduced a pleasantly 
fortuitous element into the stately ordered ceremonial. 

The second half of the anthem, broader and more contrapuntal 
in character, led on to the triumphal finale which. indeed suggests 
“Plenteousness within thy palaces.” 

The orchestra and choir were only visible in part from the body 
of the Abbey, but the R.C.M. has every reason to be proud of 
the large contingent of Collegians which they contributed. Mr. 
W. H. Reed was leader of the orchestra and others were Mr. Paul 
Beard, Miss Marie Wilson, Mr. W. G. Whitaker, Mr. F. Stock; Mr. 
Barry Squire led the second violins, and Collegians will hardly be 
surprised to learn that Mr. Alfred Hobday led the violas (which 
included Mr. E. Shelton, Mr. Bernard Shore and Mr. Philip Sainton) ; 
Mr. W. H. Squire led the ’cellos; Mr. Lauri Kennedy, Mr. Cedric 
Sharpe, Mr. Claude Hobday and Mr. J. Merrett were other members 
of the orchestra, and Mr. Eugene Cruft was principal- double bass. 
The first flute was Mr. Robert Murchie, whilst Mr, Frederick 
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Thurston and Mr. R. Clarke were the clarinets. Mr. E. Wilson played 
second bassoon, and Mr. E. Hinchcliffe the double bassoon and Mz, 
Aubrey Brain was the first horn, Mr. F. Bradley and Mr. H. Thonger 
being second and third. Mr. Ernest Hall was the first trumpet, Mr, 
H. Guttridge the third trombone, and J. Cockerill the harpist. 
The choir too included many Collegians. There were Mr. A. B. 
Cooper (St. George’s Chapel, Windsor), Mr. T. A. Newby (Eton 
College), Mr. E. Bebb (Temple Church), with Mr. H. P. Chadwyck- 
Healey and Mr. Archibald Winter as additional tenors ; whilst among 
the basses were Messrs. A. Henderson, M. J. Miller, R. Robson from 
St. Paul’s Cathedral ; Messrs. George Baker, Topliss Green, Victor 
Harding and Stuart Robertson; and (among Dominion representa- 
tives) Messrs. Alan Coad, Denis Dowling and Norman Menzies, 

Meanwhile the King and Queen had approached the Sanctuary 
in their separate processions and were kneeling at their faldstools; 
the King hardly to be recognized in his purple velvet mantle with 
train carried by nine pages, and in his ermine-edged cap of State ; 
the Queen, bareheaded, looking young and charming but strangely 
unadorned in spite of her equally impressive train carried by eight 
slim girl train-bearers, and followed by her. magnificent looking 
Mistress of the Robes, her Ladies of the Bedchamber clad in pale 
gold tissue and her Women of the Bedchamber in silver, 

The Recognition was one of the most dramatic moments of 
the ceremony, as the Archbishop presented His Majesty to the people 
from the four sides of the theatre, their loud and joyful responses of 
“God Save King George” bringing again the pleasant note of 
spontaneous acclamation. One seemed to go back in spirit a 
thousand years to the time when Saxon churls and thanes, brandishing 
their swords and shields, must have thus acclaimed a new King. 

After the Solemn Oath came the beginning of the Communion 
Service heralded by Sir Edward Bairstow’s simple and devotional 
introit : “Let my Prayer come into Thy Presence.” The Creed, as 
later on the Sanctus, was most beautifully sung, unaccompanied, to 
Byrd’s setting, the detached ethereal character of the 16th century 
music seeming particularly appropriate at this juncture. This feeling 
was perhaps intensified by the singing of the “ Veni Creator” to the 
old VII Mode Melody. Then after the blessing of the oil came 
Handel’s magnificent anthem: ‘Zadok the Priest” with its three 
splendid choruses, in all their 18th century robustness and assurance, 

By this time the King was sitting in King Edward’s Chair, slim 
and boyish-looking, in a plain crimson satin coat, and one was at 
once struck by the almost symbolic character which he seemed 
suddenly to have assumed. No doubt his clothing helped this 
impression. Lovely and gracious as the Queen looked, her appear- 
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ance was not unfamiliar: it suggested a Court or Opening of 
Parliament, but the King in his medizval dress was far removed from 
every conception of a modern monarch in military uniform, he seemed 
set apart from ordinary men, yet chosen out to be their special leader 
and representative in a semi-mystical manner. This impression 
deepened as time went on, and a sudden shaft of sunlight streaming 
down from near the roof gave it physical expression. 

The four Garter Knights now approached with the Golden 
Canopy and the King was divested of his crimson coat. He looked 
incredibly youthful in his white shirt and breeches, stripped of all 
finery, bareheaded, a symbol of meekness and abnegation. After the 
anointing on the hands, breast and head, the King returned to King 
Edward’s Chair (which he had left to kneel for the Archbishop’s 
blessing), and was invested by the Dean of Westminster with the 
Colobium Sindonis and golden supertunica with girdle to match. 
There followed the Presentation of the Spurs and the complicated 
but fascinating ceremony of the Presentation of the Sword. After 
this His Majesty was invested by the Dean with the armill or priestly 
stole, and wrapped in the astoundingly brilliant Robe Royal or 
Golden Cloak made specially for George IV and embroidered with 
crimson roses. ‘The Orb was then given into his hand, followed by 
the investiture with the Ring, “the ensign of Kingly dignity”; and 
when the Lord of the Manor of Worksop had duly presented His 
Majesty with a glove, the Archbishop delivered to him the Sceptre 
with the Cross, “ensign of Kingly power and justice,” and the 
Sceptre with the Dove, “the rod of equity and mercy,” with the 
injunction to “be so merciful that you be not too remiss: so execute 
justice that you forget not mercy.” And now came the actual 
Coronation, less solemn than the anointing, but more spectacular and 
not unnaturally felt to be the crisis of the whole service. This it was, 
one suddenly realised, that gave significance to the laborious setting 
up of stands within and without the Abbey, to the decorations that 
fluttered so gaily throughout the whole Empire, from the stately 
Venetian masts and banners of our big streets and thoroughfares, to 
the countless flags and streamers in slums and villages in the United 
Kingdom, in India,and in the Dominions and Colonies across the Seas. 

The clear vibrant tones of the Archbishop as he set the “ crown 
of pure gold” upon the King’s head, resounded through the Abbey, 
and the glorious sounding of trumpets, the shouts of “ God Save the 
King,” the donning of Coronets by the Peers—all combined to give 
the moment an unique and splendid intensity. Sir H. Walford Davies’ 
stirring and beautiful “ Comfortare” struck an entirely appropriate 
note, in the same way that the fanfare of trumpets emphasized the sense 
of triumph with special force. The fanfares, indeed, which punctuated 
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the service at critical moments had been specially composed for the 
occasion by Dr. Ernest Bullock; they were faultlessly executed and 
provided one of the most arresting features of the ceremony. The 
purpose of the instrument seemed suddenly to be perfectly revealed, 
and the association with Shakespearian England was also irresistible. 

The King, sitting motionless in King Edward’s Chair, clad in the 
golden robe, holding the sceptre of justice in one hand and that of 
mercy in the other, presented a spectacle that defies analysis or 
description. The glitter and magnificence seemed the least impressive 
aspects of the scene. 

Amazingly youthful in appearance, a gracious and really beautiful 
figure, the King seemed at that moment to be most truly the heir of all 
the ages ; one became overwhelmingly conscious of his spiritual signific. 
ance,something unearthly, transcending time,space and material things, 

After accepting from the Archbishop the Bible, “the most 
valuable thing that this world affords,” the King proceeded to his 
Throne to receive the homage of the Primate, the Royal Dukes and 
representative Peers. A tiny page clothed in silver, laid a footstool 
before the King, and held the coronet of each Peer in turn as he knelt 
to become His Majesty’s “liege man of life and limb and of earthly 
worship,” and then rose, touched the King’s crown and kissed him. 

The homage anthems were delightfully chosen, beginning with 
Christopher Tye’s: ‘‘O come, ye servants of the Lord.” This was 
followed by Purcell’s fugal anthem : “‘ Hear my prayer, O Lord.” To 
Collegians the third anthem came as a very pleasant surprise : 
“*O praise God in His Holiness,” a most beautiful setting by George 
Dyson of the rsoth Psalm, and finally, S. S. Wesley’s lovely and 
devotional anthem for five voices: “Thou will keep him in perfect 
peace.” A further fanfare of trumpets was the prelude to an outburst 
of joyful cries of “God save King George,” “Long live King 
George,” “May the King live for ever!”, the last-named seeming 
to have come down straight from ancient Hebrew times. The singing 
was beyond praise, but probably hardly a member of the vast 
congregation realised under what immense difficulties organists, 
conductors and singers laboured. The 4oo singers were scattered 
over a wide area including rood screen and clerestory, and their 
inability to see the conductor had to be remedied by an elaborate 
system of signalling, and by the appointment of sub-conductors, 
When, however, it is realised that the two conductors were 
Dr. Ernest Bullock and Sir Adrian Boult: that Dr. W. H. Harris and 
Mr. Dykes Bower were the two sub-conductors, and that Dr. Sydney 
Nicholson was Hon. Choir Secretary, it will not be wondered at that 
the elaborate arrangements went through without a hitch. Since 
Sir Walter Alcock, Dr. Henry Ley, and Dr. O. H. Peasgood were 
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the organists, it will be seen that the music for this Coronation was 
very largely in the hands of members of the R.C.M. 

The Queen’s Coronation was a shorter and simplified repetition of 
that of the Sovereign, and a more charming and gracious consort could 
not well be imagined. The lovely crown “of glory, honour and 
joy,” was placed on her head by the Archbishop, adding dignity and 
splendour to the gentle girlish figure that had previously looked so 
modestly unadorned. Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret at once 
put on their coronets with immense decision, and though I could not 
see the Peeresses donning theirs, report says that the sight of hundreds 
of white arms raised simultaneously amidst the shiver and sparkle of 
diamond tiaras and other ornaments was a startlingly beautiful spectacle. 

The Queen had already been anointed, on the head only, and had 
received her ring, and now the Archbishop put the Sceptre into her 
right hand, and the Ivory Rod with the Dove into her left, praying 
that “by the powerful and mild influence of her pity and virtue she 
may adorn the high dignity which she hath obtained.” Her Majesty 
then passed the King on his throne, made a deep curtsey, and was 
conducted to her own, while the Offertorium by Dr. William Harris, 
with its effective modulation into the tonic minor, was beautifully 
sung. The Communion Service then continued with the traditional 
offering by each of their Majesties of a golden altar cloth. The 
“Sanctus” of Byrd was beautifully sung as was Merbecke’s setting of 
the Lord’s Prayer, and at the close of the service a modern note was 
introduced by Stanford’s spendid Gloria in Excelsis from his Service 
in B flat. Orlando Gibbons’ dignified “Amen” was sung after the 
Blessing, and as the King and Queen passed through the doors leading 
from the Sanctuary to St. Edward’s Chapel, Vaughan Williams’ 
lovely Te Deum in F, founded on traditional tunes, provided the 
triumphant age-long finale to the great service. 

To the strains of God Save the King, “sung and played with 
full power by all assembled,” their Majesties finally proceeded to the 
West Door, the King arrayed in his robe of purple velvet, wearing 
his Imperial Crown and carrying the Sceptre with the Cross and the 
Orb, the Queen, too, bearing her Sceptre with the Cross and the 
Ivory Rod with the Dove. 

The great ceremony was over; bells rang loudly in an ecstacy of 
joy and the hoarse sound of cheering floated in from the gaily 
decorated streets, 

Not only was Sir Hugh Allen present; the R.C.M. was officially 
represented by the Bursar; but unofficially it was represented by a 
large company of music-makers. 

I was proud on that day to be an Englishwoman, but I was also 
well content to be an old student of the Royal College of Music. 
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SIR HENRY HADOW 
By Dr. H. C. Corres 


HE other day the most harum-scarum of my budding critics 
at the College (he will not be offended by the epithet; we are 
the best of friends and he knows what I mean by it) came to 

his lesson with a book which he had discovered for himself. Did 
I know it? He thought the author a fine writer. I did know it, and 
I said he was right. It was the second series of “ Studies in Modern 
Music,” by W. H. Hadow. 

I was about his age when that book came out, a student of the 
College and possibly equally harum-scarum, but I remember that the 
book struck me then in just the same way. A°fine writer ; not merely 
the fineness of a polished literary style, though that, could I have 
known it, was all there, but writing which shows how fine the chosen 
subject itself is. 

The book begins with an essay on the outlines of musical form, 
The title is forbidding. One expects a text book discourse, with 
A.B.A.and all that, the sort of thing which no one but a music student 
would ever be expected to read. But the subject comes alive in the 
author’s hands. It is what anyone may read for pleasure though it 
takes musicianship to fathom it and a good deal of knowledge of 
matters outside the technique of music to grasp all its implications. 
The student nurtured on A.B.A. soon changes his ideas of form as 
a result of his reading. He finds that the form in music is not the 
framework but the vital principle of the music itself, as it is in any 
other work of art, a picture, a statue or a cathedral. Henry Hadow 
was an artist writing for artists, telling them more of their art than 
they could find out for themselves, and showing them how far their 
education must go outside their art if they are really to get inside it. 

Half a century ago (it is nearly that since the first series of “ Studies 
in Modern Music ” appeared) this standpoint was quite new in English 
writing about music. The dry-as-dust text book and the pontifical 
newspaper article, often prejudiced adversely against modern music, 
were practically all that enquirers could find to read outside the pages 
of Grove’s Dictionary.* Hadow introduced the art of music to men 
and women of literary culture and he stimulated the musician’s 
pursuit of literary interests. It takes a fine writer to do this. 

What interested me about my budding critic’s judgment was the 
discovery that after all these years, in which so much of the art of 
music itself and our attitude towards it has changed, Hadow’s writing 
retains its truth and its freshness for the rising generation. To us 


* Hubert Parry’s “The Art of Music?’ was already on the stocks but was 
published a year later. 
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who were the young people of the eighteen-nineties he was a natural 
leader. He stimulated and directed our enthusiasms; he had been 
to Bayreuth to hear Parsifal; he had visited Brahms, greatest of the 
then living composers, in Vienna; he had sought out Dvorak in 
Prague and travelled to obscure villages with unpronounceable names 
to trace out Haydn’s Croatian ancestry. We were fascinated by his 
omniscience, his versatility of expression, his resource in argument. 
But now, when those battles have all been won, what is left ? A fine 
writer, and one who can still show the tyro the weapons to choose 
and the way to wicld them. There was never a mean thought or a 
cheap score over his adversaries, though the first essay on musical 
criticism in the ‘‘ Studies in Modern Music” rode straight at certain 
opponents now long dead with the determination to unseat them. 
There was no hint of arrogance or of self-esteem in his criticism, 
though it could be trenchant and impatient of stupidity. 

Hadow was one of those who made one feel that one must be at 
one’s best in his company, though never that one’s best was con- 
temptible. Once at Oxford when I pleaded the excuse of a bad 
memory for some fault in my work he rapped out in his incisive way, 
“There’s no such thing as a bad memory. You can remember anything 
that interests you.” His own memory was prodigious because he was 
interested in everything. That enabled him to get through an amazing 
amount of work, at Oxford, at Armstrong College, Newcastle (of 
which he became Principal), and lastly as Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield 
University. An account of what he did for music alone as chairman 
of committees and as advocate for innumerable causes would more 
than fill the pages of this Magazine, and music was never more than 
a side interest in his busy educative career. 

But the best that he did for education was to give to its problems 
the whole of his penetrating attention, whether the problem before 
him was one callow undergraduate at Oxford bringing him an essay 
late at night or devising that system of elementary education for the 
whole country embodied in the “‘ Hadow Report.” It is of the 
former case that I can speak from first hand knowledge. The ruthless 
logicof his mind was tempered by sympathy and humour. He once 
said to me, “‘ When I retire I shall make a tour of the churches where 
my old pupils preach. I think it will be interesting knowing what I 
know about them and what they don’t know that I know.” As Dean 
of Worcester College he could be lenient towards youthful indiscre- 
tions, though he was zealous for the prowess of his College whether in 
things of the mind or of the body. One undergraduate who had 
every reason to believe himself in bad odour with the authorities 
was surprised on returning from rowing in a winning Trial Eight 
to find a note on his table of hearty congratulation from the Dean. 
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Hadow’s congratulations were worth having. One knew that he 
meant them and that they never came unless there was good reason 
for their bestowal. He was a life-long friend of the R.C.M., and in 
later years one of the most valuable members of its Council. He 
first entered the ranks of the critics in order to defend the works of 
Hubert Parry and other English composers of that generation from 
the unwarranted attacks of the obscurantists. He followed every 
phase of the development of British music during his life with appre- 
ciative sympathy. One of his last books, ‘“‘ English Music,” shows 
how the ardours of his youth expanded into a generous liberality of 
outlook. There was once some question of his being offered the 
Professorship of Music at Oxford, a position for which his scholarship 
made him eminently fitted, but his answer was, “No, not if Hugh 
Allen would take it.” He loved people who got things done. He 
once said, “‘ When I see Allen in the High, I turn down a side- 
street, because I know that he will tell me I must play the triangle 
in his next orchestral concert, and what is more, I know that if he 
tells me to I shall have to do it.” That was only true as an expression 
of his admiration for Sir Hugh’s power of compulsion. Hadow never 
turned down a side street to avoid anything or anybody, least of all 
either a responsibility or a friend. Directness was a first principle 
with him. The answer came pat to every question and yet was not 
a trite one. There was a clear cut argument ready to support it, but 
he could always consider a counter argument and respect an opposite 
point of view. 

Even Oxford cannot produce many men of Henry Hadow’s 
calibre, but Chaucer must have known one such when he desctibed 
his Clerk of Oxenford. 

Of studie took he most cure and heede. 

Not oo word spak he more than was neede ; 
Al that he spak it was of heye prudence, 
And schort and quyk, and ful of gret sentence. 
Sownynge in moral manere was his speche, 
And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche. 


DELIUS 
By May Harrison 


HAVE been asked to write about Delius’s views on the inter. 
pretation of his Chamber Music, but the task is practically an 
impossible one, so I will instead write of some of the memories 
I have stored away. To play Delius’s music is a kind of instinct — a 
natural impulse — and he depended more on the instinctive musical 
feeling of his exponents possibly than any other composer. He once 
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told me that music to him was purely emotional — a series of passing 
dreams — wherein intellect and actual scholarship should play prac- 
tically no part. To look for, or expect to find structure or conformity 
to rule of any kind in his music is a useless quest, for Delius also 
told me that when, in his student days, he had started to study com- 
position, and to try to conform to rules, his whole inspiration had 
left him ; he ad to do it his own way or not at all. And so it was, 
he told me, with his playing, once he started to take piano lessons, 
he could play no more. 

We (my Mother, my sister Beatrice, and I), first met Delius in 
Manchester, during the War, about 1915 or 16, when Beatrice and I 
were playing the Brahms Double Concerto with Sir Thomas Beecham 
at a Hallé Concert. Langford, the well-known ctitic, came round 
to the artists’ room with Delius during the rehearsal, and great was 
our joy when Delius told us he had so much enjoyed the performance 
that it had given him the idea of writing a Double Concerto for us, 
which he did on his return to Grez, through the following spring 
and summer. 

We saw a great deal of him and his most dear wife, Jelka, during 
their next visits to England, and they would come to our house two 
and three times a week for hours at a stretch all through the time that 
we were working at the Double Concerto — note by note — with 
Delius. 

My Uncle, Charles Charrington (my Mother’s brother, who, 
with his wife Janet Achurch, had been the first to produce Ibsen in 
England, and also the first to dramatize Thomas Hardy), was living 
in London then, and Delius enjoyed mecting him, as they had had 
many mutual friends, both having known Ibsen, Felix Moscheles 
(an Uncle of Mrs. Delius) and many others, and they both got on ex- 
tremely well. Delius also loved my father, for whom he had a great 
regard. Those were happy evenings we all spent together. At this 
time Delius was very interested in the works of some of the young 
British composers, and he told me that of them all, he thought Arnold 
Bax to be far the greatest, both poetically and imaginatively. Just 
about then I played the first performance in London, with Sir Hamilton 
Harty, of Delius’s 1st Violin Sonata, and Harty in great kindness, 
spent hours editing and correcting the piano part (MS.). With 
joy and gratitude Delius carried it off then and there from the artists? 
room to send it direct to the publishers ; but by some extraordinary 
chance, the wrong part got published, and, as far as I know, Harty’s 
wonderful work was irretrievably lost. 

Just after the War we moved from London to the country, and 
for a time had a small house on Ditton Hill, where Delius and his 
wife would often come and spend long days with us; and Delius, 
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who was always a very small eater, though a thorough epicure, would 
often forego a meal, and sit in the garden alone, listening to the 
sounds of nature, as he would listen to his music, with his eyes half 
closed and a face from which the spirit had gone — alive and yet not 
alive — completely lost in sound. And from that was, I believe, 
evolved the ’Cello Concerto, which he dedicated to my sister. Delius’s 
admiration for Beatrice’s playing was very great, and he dedicated 
all his ‘Cello works to her. In her he found a sensitive spirit, alive with 
the fire and poetry of his own creative imagination. 

After this I personally did not see him again for nearly ten years, 
though he and Mrs. Delius had been to see my people at the time 
that “ Hassan” was produced, which had so greatly distressed him 
and made him quite ill. At the first performance the audience had 
talked loudly through all his music, and he could hardly hear a sound 
of it. 

Many years later, when I went for the first time to Grez, it was to 
a very sad and stricken house, and though my Mother had warned 
me, the shock of seeing Delius blind and paralysed was so great, 
that I could hardly speak. But his and his wife’s welcome was so 
warm and dear that I soon felt better. 

My Mother and two sisters had already been over to see him 
some months earlier, and had been the means of having a Wireless 
set sent over to him, which was to the end of his life the greatest 
joy, and naturally the only chance he had of hearing his own orchestral 
works, except of course when he came over to England for the glorious 
Festival given for him by Sir Thomas Beecham in 1929. My Mother 
had told me, as I have already said, how changed I should find our 
dear friend, how still and silent the house seemed with never — what 
struck her — any laughter heard; so I made up my mind that if 
I could, I would at any rate try and bring some laughter. 

I remember that the first amusing story I told Delius happened 
to be when he was just about to eat an oyster, and he laughed so 
much that, to my great horror, the oyster stopped half way, and 
would sot go down: I watched with the greatest anxiety, and at 
Jast, after a great effort, it found its right way down! 

The story was one I had been told by a friend from South America. 
In the summer, he said, in the great heat over there, people often 
camp out in small huts made of sticks and mud, and with a small 
bench for a bed. He had a friend, an exceedingly tall man, who was 
called Long John, and one night when this man was camping out, 
the hut became so unbearably hot that, in his cramped position on 
the bench, he stretched out his legs, which went through the wall 
of the hut, and in the morning when he woke, he found that the fowls 
were roosting on his feet outside | 
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During my visits to Grez, Delius told me a great deal of infinite 
interest, especially about his early life in Florida, and of his parentage 
and descent. Unfortunately, there is not room to put it down here; 
but one point he emphasized and evidently wished to make very 
clear was that — though he said I might often be told to the con- 
trary — he was utterly un-Jewish, he had as far as he knew, no 
Jewish blood whatever, though he was very cosmopolitan, being of 
Dutch extraction, German and Swedish on his mother’s side, and his 
paternal grandfather having lived for many years in Australia. On 
this first visit to Grez I played the 2nd Violin Sonata to him with 
Eric Fenby, who had just then started his wonderful work with 
Delius and which was giving him new life again. I had never even 
heard that work, and explained to Delius that it would be simply my 
idea of what I felt he might want, so that when he said to me — 
“ Ah! Iam very curious to hear what you will do” —I felt extremely 
nervous. But at the end he was delighted, and told me that it was 
exactly what he had meant, tempi and all, so it was a great happiness 
to me to know that my instinct was right. He told me then that he 
had the outline — only slender sketches — of another fiddle Sonata, 
but would not show them to me. My surprise and excitement can be 
imagined when I received a thrilling letter the following Spring 
from Mrs. Delius, telling me that the third Sonata was just com- 
pleted, with the aid of Eric Fenby, and inviting me to go for a “ nice, 
long visit.” I stayed for a fortnight, just at the most perfect time 
of year, when the weather was glorious, and the Spring had burst 
into rapture, so that the whole garden was a mass of blossom and 
a vision of colour. One’s heart ached to think of Delius, of all people, 
sitting blind amidst all the beauty around him, though he would 
talk of the different flowers, the river and the garden, as if he were 
looking at them. Fenby and I played him the new Sonata almost 
every day, as well as the other two Violin Sonatas, and also the new 
short orchestral work—‘‘A Song of Summer ”—which had also been 
just completed, and of which Fenby had made a splendid arrangement 
for two pianos, and which Delius seemed to enjoy listening to. On 
this visit I took over with me the long lost score of “‘ Koanga,” which 
about a week before had been discovered in some cellar by Philip 
Heseltine. 

There were days when Delius was too suffering to be played to, 
and then he would be carried away to his room, where he would lie 
for hours in agony. Such fortitude and courage I have seldom seen— 
never a complaint, even when the agonising shooting pains he would get 
at the changes of the season or the weather would be almost unbearable. 

It has been said that he was a colossal egoist, and so he was — 
but what genius is not ? Isit not part of the life of all creative geniuses 
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to be so wrapped up in themselves and their work, their moods and 
their feelings, that they have little room left for others, either in 
thought or deed ? No one understood that better than Delius’s sweet 
wife, who had given him her every thought since they first had met. 
One other who had a great understanding of him, both as man and 
musician, was my beloved Mother. She said to me once that one 
should not think of Delius as a man — he was not like a 
human man — but rather like a Creature of Nature, elusive and in a 
way un-understandable. Certain unnecessary and futile things 
have been written — and the mistake and pity are great — about 
Delius’s beliefs and anti-religious ideas. To us, in all the years we 
knew him, he only once alluded to anything of the kind, and then it 
was to my Mother, the last time she saw him, when he told her that 
he thought that, when he died, he would become music. 

I went a third time, later on, to stay at Grez and this time Ethel 
Bartlett and Rae Robertson came and spent the day while I was there. 
Delius and his wife enjoyed having them, and after Ethel Bartlett and 
I had played him two of his Sonatas, she and her husband played 
Arnold Bax’s Sonata for two pianos, which Delius was much interested 
to hear. I stayed on a few days — again in the most heavenly weather 
— and Delius once again told me many interesting things, and seemed 
wonderfully well. That was the last time I saw him. 

About three months after his death I went to stay with Mrs. 
Delius for the last time at Grez, and found her slowly beginning 
to recover from the terrible ordeal she had been through — of her 
serious operation, and the shock and grief of losing him. I found 
her very lonely and full of worries and anxieties. She told me that 
for a year before Delius had died, he had insistently expressed a wish 
to be buried in the South of England (as some of the little English 
Churchyards reminded him of Gray’s Elegy, one of his favourite 
poems, and upon which his last ’cello work, ““Elegy,”” was based)—not 
at Bradford, which he said was too bleak and cold, but somewhere 
in the South — and she was at a loss to know where to go. I suggested 
the sweet little Churchyard at Limpsfield — (which Sir Thomas 
Beecham later described in his memorable and beautiful oration at 
Delius’s graveside as “this fairest spot”) — and where our own 
Mother lay, for whom Delius had had such a real affection and admira- 
tion. Mrs. Delius thought the idea a perfect one, and she loved the 
thought of his being among real friends. That was the whole point 
and reason — among friends, and not, as Eric Fenby says in his book, 
among strangers. He had no friends at Grez, and never liked the 
French, though he lived there. 

It was arranged that Mrs. Delius should visit Limpsfield when 
she came over to England, which she did with my sisters, Beatrice 
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and Margaret, about two months later. She was enchanted with the 
place and the lovely surroundings. The Rector of Limpsfield, whose 
kindness and forethought were all through remarkable, smoothed 
away every difficulty for her, and when she asked the inevitable 
question about buying the ground, he replied that there 
would be no question of that, as it was to be the gift of Limpsfield 
to a great man, and that they offered him the hospitality of the Church. 
Mrs. Delius was deeply touched. As is known she was herself laid to 
rest there only three days after he was brought over, and a few months 
later our dear father was also laid there. 

While I was with Mrs. Delius at Grez that last time, she told 
me much about herself, of her life as a student of art in Paris, and 
her first meeting with Delius, of their early life together at Grez, 
and of the many interesting people she had known. She also told me 
all about Elgar’s visit to Delius, and what a surprisingly happy meeting 
it had been, how charming and delightful they had found Elgar, and 
how amazed and struck he had been to find Delius still working, with 
the help of his amanuensis, and full of enthusiasm, in spite of his 
affliction and great disabilities. She also asked me to help her go 
through some of Delius’s manuscripts, and sort papers, and I had the 
privilege of seeing many things which will in time, I suppose, become 
national treasures. 

A great deal has been written about the autocrat in Delius (which 
after all is not very surprising, seeing that his father was one of the 
greatest autocrats who ever lived), but little, so far, of his other side, 
of his great charm of manner, of his beautiful speaking voice and great 
courteousness, his quick appreciation of, and gratitude for, anything 
done for him, or given to him, even to the merest flower, and his evident 
pleasure in the company of those friends whom he liked and found 
sympathetic. Of the consummate and true artist he was, whose every 
thought and deed, practically every relationship in life was, in reality, 
a dedication to the Art he worshipped, much has already been written 
and is known. Such is, in small measure, the picture we, as a family, 
remember of Delius. 

Of her, his wife, no words can express her love and devotion, 
her sacrifice of everything — her career, her Art and her every thought 
which, from the first had been given completely and utterly to help 
him in every way she could. 

These are some of the lovely memories I have of Fred and Jelka 
Delius. 
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THE WAY OF A TRANSLATOR 


By Rurn Hoimes 


HE writer of the Book of Proverbs found four things wonderful : 

The way of an eagle in the air, the way of a serpent upon a 

rock, the way of a ship in the midst of the sea, and the way of 
a man with a maid. Presumably he had no experience of translations 
or he would have added a fifth — the way of a translator with a song. 
Like that of a transgressor, it is notoriously hard. Such are the 
reflections forced upon me by a desultory perusal of two books, one 
entitled ‘ Opera Guide,” which is a quaint volume fondly believed 
by those responsible for its existence to give a concise account of 
various libretti and a bare outline of anecdote for each act. The 
translations are from German into English, sometimes containing 
remarkable information which is often interesting if not actually 
enlightening. 

For instance, we are told that Cherubini’s heroine Medea 
“with a dagger in her hand leaves the place flying through the air 
upon a wagon volcanic.” 

Surely this is a hitherto unknown phenomenon ? 

In the second act of Romeo and Julia we hear that 
“ Romeo is singing from the love to Julia: Julia going in the garden 


singing also from the love to Romeo. Their hearths are finding 
together and after lovely sweers are going from another.” 

Act Five radiates pathos : 

“Romeo enter: he is sccing his wife Julia in the apparent death. 
In the meaning of her really death he is thrinking a bottle poison wishing 
to be united with her also in the death, In the same moment Julia 
awaked. Willing to fly the death is coming. Romeo falling on the 
bottom. Julia takes his sword and murders herselves.’’ 

The “‘ Taming of the Refractory ” tells us that Petruchio 
“enjoyed from the good humor of the girl and is fixing short hand the 
wedding day on the next Monday.” 

In Act Four domestic strife rages : 

“Petruchio bursting with anger and Katherina is nearly broken in the 
hearth but she loves him and her refractory ist justly going away.’ 

One act from Aimé Maillart is briefly described as 
“First act: Leasehold,” 

and in August Klughardt’s “ Gudrun” we learn that 
“Gerlind is bursting for anger about the generation of their pro- 
prictors.” 

All this is indeed helpful to those frequenters of opera who are 
unfamiliar with that which they are about to see. 

The second masterpiece is a collection of Hungarian Songs sent 
to me from my friend in Budapest. In addition to the original 
Hungarian words and music these amazing ballads are given also in 
German and English. 
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The first poem strikes a high note: 
“The sad aged boughs of a willow 

Touched the grave of an old fellow, 

I loved so much even the birds, 

Knew how my heart was deeply hurt, 

It’s the graveyard I love dearly, 

My home really.” 

This is good but better is to come. Later we find these pathetic 


lines : 
“My little dear little wife how thin you are but are, 
We would call you a soothpick (?) for you’re very thin ah, 
You must rest more, don’t worry so, I’ll be with you 
Take nature’s course you sce streamlets always look for, 
Plain valleys o’er o’er, o’er.”’ 
As a contrast let us take the following rollicking ballad : 
“I don’t give a real damn for this lad, 
When he sees a real girl he looks sad. 
How is it that he does’nt, 
He does not notice that, 
When a girl is loving she knows whats tit for tat.” 
The high water mark is perhaps reached in that far from joyous 
song appropriately marked Lento lugubre : 
“They put the corpse out in the yard and waited, 
There was no one who could but cry relative. 
Such are or-phans nobody cries relative. 
The coffin stands nobody cries relative.” 
From this it is possibly a descent to 
“TEI go to church 
Go to church, 
I left my cyes, my eyes 
From the book. 
And wow the priest 
And wow at my best 
That loves long days 
Will longer still 
Remain with ours.”’ 
But “wow the priest” is a worthy effort. 
The Church at Eger has inspired this effusion : 
“Eger Town is on a fine place, 


Her large church is very fine taste. 
Around her circles gold streams of lace turtles rest on of ancient date.” 


The lace turtles seem rare zoological specimens, but some light is 
thrown on them by the German version which assures us that 
“a little dove sits mourning on the walls.” 
But the depth of fatuity is reached by 
“At the c-end of vil-lage 
Ther-ere sta-ands a cot-tage. 
In it li-ives a Je-wee, 
Re-bec-ca 
Re-be-ca her na-mie’’ 
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and following hard on its heels: 
“These ypungs lads look so sad, 
They stole some geese, yes these lads, 
They did not catch oh the necks yes the lads, 
Tet the necks loose 
And the geese went home so sad.” 
Finally : 
“Doggie handsome doggie why you always barkie barking seems to 
me-ce you want something eat-ie”’ 
suggests that the translator’s knowledge is of the “ pidgin ” variety 
usually associated with China. 

If translations of comparatively straightforward libretti and 
ordinary songs can result in such confused inanity it would be 
interesting and instructive to follow the workings of the master- 
touch if it were transferred to the Classics, as they would probably 
yield some remarkable material. 


PATRON’S FUND CONCERTS 


ORD PALMER and his enterprising Committee (it is unneces- 

sary to say here from what source the enterprise springs), have 

made a new departure in the activities of the last two years. 
The Patron’s Fund “Chamber Music Festival” of ten concerts 
held in Wigmore Hall early in 1936 had attractive programmes of 
which the general plan was: one new work, one work by a British 
master and one example of the classics of the art. The same plan was 
applied to the series of eight concerts for Chamber Orchestra given 
in the College concert hall on Tuesday evenings from January roth 
to March gth of this year. Its advantage is that besides bringing 
to the fore new music and new performers, which has always been 
and remains the main purpose of the Patron’s Fund, it insures the 
enjoyment of the audiences by offering them with the new works 
(always something of a lucky bag) music which it is known before- 
hand that any musical audience would wish to hear. Further it gives 
the artists, newcomers or otherwise, the chance of showing their 
quality in the interpretation of familiar works, their performance 
of which can be measured against those of others, 

The result in the case of this year’s concerts was strikingly suc- 
cessful in its effect on the audience. People will not come week by 
week even to free concerts to the extent of filling the hall cight times 
unless there is something more than what is called an “ interesting 
experiment ” to be found there. They found music of many kinds 
and styles given an alive interpretation by a well balanced small 
orchestra of carefully chosen professional players led by Mr. George 
Stratton under cight conductors, of whom some were famous and 
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others evidently in process of becoming so. They heard singers on 
four occasions and found it a very pleasant contrast in the middle of 
an instrumental programme to hear the human voice intelligibly used. 
By the way our remote ancestors in the days of the Saturday and 
Monday “Pops” realised this better than most concert-givers do 
to-day. Why has the singer been banished from Queen’s Hall and 
relegated to a monotonous round of recitals in smaller concert halls ? 
Can we complain of a modern decline in singing when our leading 
concert-giving societies give singers nothing to do? 

The Patron’s Fund audiences were also introduced to a variety 
of instrumental soloists playing their several instruments with the 
orchestra, and incidentally showing that such solos combine much 
better with a small orchestra than with one of over roo players. 

I refrain from going into details because I was not able to attend 
all the concerts. But I would cite as an instance of the successful con- 
sort on a small scale the performance of Brahms’s Double Concerto 
(violin, Mr. David Martin; violoncello, Miss Audrey Piggott ; 
conductor, Dr. Sydney Watson), where the one limit to complete 
satisfaction seemed to be that a second double-bass would have been 
welcome in the orchestra to strengthen the foundation. For the 
same reason no estimate of the new music heard can be attempted, 
but I was particularly charmed by the Concerto Grosso in A minor, 
for single wood-wind, two horns and strings, by Robin Milford, 
which began the proceedings under Dr. Malcolm Sargent’s experienced 
direction. These are only mentioned as samples, and there have 
been plenty of kind friends who have told me that I ought not to have 
missed what I inevitably did miss. 

That is what the Patron’s Fund has achieved, It has made people 
realise that they are the losers if they miss its events, and it has taken 
over 30 years of hard work fraught with many disappointments and 
discouragements, but including also many fine achievements “ for 
the encouragement of British Music and Musicians,” to establish 
this realisation. The concerts of 1937 must be an encouragement to 
Lord Palmer himself, a proof that all his personal devotion to the 
Patron’s Fund, a gift even greater than his generous endowment in 
hard cash, has not been wasted. The Fund has not only served the 
art and the artists well; it has created an appreciative public. 

H.C.C. 
EIGHT CONCERTS FOR CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
IN THE HALL OF THE COLLEGE 

The Programmes were designed to contain a number of English 
works, including some first performances, and also concertos, etc., 
for solo performers with orchestra. 

A special orchestra was formed for these concerts. 
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PROGRAMMES 


FIRST CONCERT — 19th JANUARY, 1937 
Conductor: MALCOLM SARGENT 
Concerto Grosso in A minor, Op. 46, for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon, 


Two Hors and Strings aoe on 200 «+ Robin Milford 
( First sotnenrwes ) 


Concerro for Pianoforte and Orchestra in C minor (K. 491). ++» Mozart 
Pianoforte: Mr. NorMAN TucKER 


SryronteTra for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon, Horn and Strings Benjamin Britten 
SympHony No. 4 (Tragic), in C minor ae 3 on set Schubert 


SECOND CONCERT — 26th JANUARY, 1937 
Conductor: SYDNEY WATSON 


“ Fros Campr’”’ for Viola Solo, Female Chorus and Strings R. Vanehan Williams 
Viola: Miss ANNE WOLFE 


Concerto for Violin and Violoncello in A minor, Op. 102 on .»» Brabus 
Violin: Mr. DAvip Martin Violoncello: Miss Auprey Piccorr 
Four Sonos for Tenor Voice, Harp and Chamber Orchestra... Bernard Naylor 


a. No place or time 

6. Silver hours 

¢. Old Autumn 

a. O careless wind 

( First performance ) 
Tenor: Mr. Ertc GREENE 
Harp: Miss Jutta WoLre 

(Conducted by the Paes 


SympHony in G major (Oxford) ... ooo oe de nas «» Ldaydn 


THIRD CONCERT — 2nd FEBRUARY, 1937 
Conductor: MYERS FOGGIN 


SympHony No. 85 in B flat, “ La Reine” tee see Elaydn 


“ Tracic INTERLUDE ”’ for Strings, Two Horns ae ieee eee William Alyyn 
(First performance 


Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra in one movement « larry Farjeon 
Pianoforte : Miss DororHy MANLEY 

InpIAN Dances for Small Orchestra soo 0 oo «.. Lois Flenderson 

Batter Music 000 +s» ‘‘Rosamunde” ... onc 000 Schubert 

Hornprrz No. 1 of 3 Hornpipes_ ... oot: mee a Herbert Murrill 


FOURTH CONCERT — 9th FEBRUARY, 1937 
Conductor: ANTHONY COLLINS 
Surre oF Dances for Five Wind Instruments and Strings wee Lhomas Arne 
(Transcription by Anthony Collins) 
(First performance ) 
Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in E flat, Op. 73 an Beethoven 
Pianoforte : Miss KATHLEEN COOPER 


Siesta for Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, Two Clarinets, Bassoon, 
Two Horns and Strings... William Walton 
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Divearmento for Wind Instruments... 008 006 «. Francis Baines 
Allegro. Andante. Allegro. 

( First Public Performance ) 


Mr. Frank Burrerwortu (Flute). Miss MarGAret Extot (Hautboy) 
Mr. Bernard WALTON (Clarinet). Mr. Cecrt James (Bassoon) 


Sympuony No. 34, in C major (K. 338)... mee 300 ony «»» Mozart 


FIFTH CONCERT — 16th FEBRUARY, 1937 
Conductor; REGINALD GOODALL 


Music ror A BALLET oo 000 ot 0 Oo «oe Stanley Bate 
(First performance ) 

Concerro for Flute and Orchestra in G major ... ose O00 s+» Quantz 

Flute : Mr. Joun Francis (1697-1773) 

Surre for Violoncello Solo and Orchestra a 00 «+» George Dyson 


(First performance in London) 
Violoncello: Miss ANTONIA BUTLER 
(Conducted by the Composer ) 


“LA DAMOISELLE ELug”’ for Two Solo Voices, Female Choir and Orchestra— 
Debussy 
Soloists : Miss MAnGAreEtT Frzip-Hypz Miss Grace Bovey 


Overture ... toe “ Prometheus,’ Op. 43 soe ooG Beethoven 


SIXTH CONCERT — 23rd FEBRUARY, 1937 
Conductor: ADRIAN C. BOULT 


Concerto for Pianoforte and Chamber Orchestra «« Elizabeth Maconchy 
Pianoforte : Mr. Epwin Bensow 
PASTORAL FANTASY ... 30 ann a0 tes sis 000 Freda Swain 
Marshland 


The little procession 
Antic gathering 
( First performance ) 
Conczrro for Violin and Orchestra, in D, Op. 77 oac O00 ««» Brahms 
Violin : Miss EvEtyNg PEARSON 


Nocrurnz AND ScuHerzo from the Music to ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ”?’— 
Mendelssohn 


SEVENTH CONCERT — 2nd MARCH, 1937 
Conductor: GORDON JACOB 


SympHony in D major... <Othe'Glock2 2 ‘res eee O00 «. Haydn 


“Marrana ”’ for Mezzo Soprano Solo and Orchestra. Patrick Hadley 
( First performance ) 
Vocalist: Miss JANET Bizzerr-HowE 


Concerto for Oboe and String Orchestra ace «+» Gordon Jacob 
Oboe: Miss Joy BouGHron 
Capriccio BriLLants for Pianoforte and Orchestra ace ooc Mendelssobn 


Pianoforte : Miss Mitticentr SILvER 


OvsrTuRE TO AN ITALIAN CoMEDY Os ee Arthur Benjamin 
(First performance ) 
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EIGHTH CONCERT — 9th MARCH, 1937 
Conductor: BERNARD ORD 


Sutre for Viola and Orchestra 00 oop 200 .» R. Vanghan Williams 
Viola: Mr. FREDERICK RIDDLE 
Four SonGs with Orchestra oon o00 we =e FI. Procier-Gregg 


The Danube to the Severn 

Spring Wakens 

The Land of Lost Content 

The Stormy Evening 
(First performance ) 

Miss Murtex Bruns KILL 


RP Ss 


Concerto for Clarinet and Orchestra in A major (K. 622) ono . Mozart 
Clarinet: Mr. SrEpHEN WATERS 3 courtesy of the B.B.C, ) 
“ Brown EartH”’ ... ono ais 2 oun Oyril Bradley Rootham 


( words by Thomas Moult ) 
Set to Music for Chorus, Semi-Chorus and Orchestra 


SympuHony No. 5, in B flat ... es ot oop Ses a Schubert 


THE R.C.M. UNION 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


HE Annual General Meeting was held on 18th March in the 
Concert Hall when the Chair was taken by the Director, and 
there was a fairly good attendance of members. 

The Annual Report and Audited Accounts for the year were 
presented to the Meeting and adopted. ‘They showed the Union to 
be in a sound condition. 

The Hon. Norah Dawnay gave a most satisfactory report 
of the Loan Fund, and expressed a wish that the capital of the Fund 
could be increased, as requests were often received for grants larger 
than could be met by existing resources. Sir Hugh Allen did not 
consider this possible at present, but he heartily recommended the 
Fund as most worthy of support by anyone who might wish to 
subscribe. 

It came as a great surprise to most of the members present that 
Miss Marion Scott felt bound to resign the post of Hon. Secretary to 
which she had given such untiring care and energy for a great many 
years. Last summer, after Mr. Frank Howes resigned from the 
Editorship of the R.C.M. Macaztne, she had been asked by the 
President and Committee to carry on the MAGAZINE for two terms, 
and had consented to do so. Lately, in response to a request from 
the MAGAZINE Committee, she had been elected Editor, and therefore 
asked to be relieved of her official duties in the Union as she felt it 
was not possible to spare time for double work, nor did she think it 
desirable that the two important posts should be vested in one person. 

Miss Phyllis Carey Foster, a past student who has been helping 
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in the Parry Room for the last year, had been nominated as the new 
Hon. Secretary by the special Sub-Committee appointed to deal with 
the question, and she had been persuaded to consent to this. She 
was now elected unanimously as Hon. Secretary. The other Hon. 
Officers were re-elected en bloc, with the addition of Mrs. Mortimer 
Harris as a second Assistant Hon. Secretary. 

Mr. Frank Howes paid great tribute to Miss Scott for all her 
devoted work for the Union and said it was always a surprise to find 
such efficiency combined with pleasantness, as in his experience he 
found many efficient people were brusque and most charming 
people were hopelessly unpractical. The Director also spoke with 
great appreciation of the care, knowledge and goodwill that she had 
always showered upon the Union. He said ‘ Miss Scott is the Union 
and always will be of it.’ In reply, Miss Scott said that for what 
she gave to the Union she had received back so much in friendship. 

Five vacancies occurring in the ‘ Past Pupils and others ” division 
of the General Committee were filled by the election of Mr. Charles 
Morley, Mr. Howard Ferguson, Miss Veronica Mansfeld, Mr. Ralph 
Nicholson and Miss Marie Wilson. Four Vacancies in the “ Present 
Pupils” division were filled by the election of The Hon. Phyllis 
Russell, Mr. Herrick Bunney, Mr. Hugh McClean and Mr. Donald 
Peart. ‘The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Directoz 
as Chairman, moved by Mrs. Greg. 

Tea followed, after which at 5 o’clock in the Parry Theatre, an 
intensely interesting and inspiring talk was given by Mr. H. C. 
Charleton, M.P., J.P., a member of the Council of the College and a 
one-time engine driver on the L.M.S. Railway. He not only described 
in graphic manner the duties of the man on the footplate, but gave 
many amusing anecdotes and experiences before recounting how, as 
a youngster, he first became music-conscious and how difficult it was 
in his humble circumstances to learn more of what attracted him so 
much, He praised the wireless as a means of bringing music to the 
masses and of helping them to grow familiar with the best works, and 
appealed to Students of the R.C.M. to look at the social character of 
their art if they would serve their day and generation: if so, they 
would surely find an unlimited field for their activities. 

A vote of thanks was moved in most enthusiastic terms by 
Mr. Basil Allchin. He pointed out that the wider field stressed by 
Mr. Charleton is very apt to be overlooked and forgotten and that 
music exerts an influence that nothing else can express. He felt that 
music ought no longer to be an “extra” in schools and he looked 
forward to the day when it would always form part of the general 


curriculum. 
Puyuuis Carey Foster, Hon, Secretary. 
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MARION SCOTT 
FIRST SECRETARY OF THE R.C.M. UNION 


The Editor has found some difficulty, for obvious reasons, in finding 
means of chronicling with adequate comment the exchange of offices made by 
Miss Marion Scott at the last Annual General Meeting of the R.C.M. 
Union. An ex-Editor may therefore be pardoned for intruding and taking 
charge of the column in which Miss Scott’s services to the Union in the office 
of Secretary, which she has now vacated, are reviewed and gratefully recognised. 
He has been fortunate to find another ex-Editor who knows what and how 
great those services have been over the whole period of her secretaryship. To 
Mr. Dunbill’s appreciation he would like to add a welcome to her in ber 
new office of Editor of the MAGAziNE. I? would, however, be superfluous for 
him to enlarge on Miss Scott’s fitness for that office because readers of the 
MaGazine have already had stronger evidence, in the shape of two issues of 
the MAGAZINE, than could be furnished by any words of her predecessor. 

FRANK Howes. 


T has been said that the world is full of willing people — those 
who are willing to work and those who are willing that others 
should work. 

It is a fortunate thing for the world that so many of those whom 
we are delighted to recognise as belonging to the first of these categories 
possess other qualities besides willingness. It is not often, however, 
that people who devote their lives voluntarily to a public service 
are able to bring so many rich qualifications to their chosen task 
as Miss Marion Scott has done to hers. The R.C.M. Union, during 
the thirty-one years of its existence, has owed so much to Miss Scott’s 
wise government and inspiring guidance, and her name has become 
so linked with all its amenities and activities, that it came as something 
more than a shock when we heard that the time had come when she 
felt she must resign the secretaryship. It was as difficult to think 
of the Union apart from Miss Scott as it was to think of Miss Scott 
apart from the Union. 

It was not until we realised that, as Editor of the R.C.M. 
MaGazingE, the same gracious personality would still be able to 
make itself felt that we could reconcile ourselyes to so momentous 
a change. After all we were not to lose her, and we might yet look 
upon Miss Scott and the Union as inseparable companions. 

Perhaps only those of us who have been privileged to work with 
her can realise to the full the greatness of her gifts or the quiet power 
of her influence. But it is safe to say that those gifts, which were at 
the service of every member, however obscure, and that influence, 
which was always exercised to promote the utmost friendliness and 
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loyalty, were the things which did more than anything else to give 
the Union its life and its permanence. 

Let us recall what those gifts are, and how they have been brought 
into play. Miss Scott was herself a student of the College at a 
particularly brilliant period of its history. Those of us who knew her 
at that time remember her as a violinist, as a composer, as a devoted 
member of the College orchestra, as an enthusiast for chamber music. 
Her loyalty and constancy to the authorities then in command never 
swerved, She was ever generous rather than critical in her attitude 
towards the efforts of her fellow-students, a rare quality by which 
all who knew her were encouraged, and many inspired, for there 
could never be the smallest doubt of the sincerity of her appreciation. 

Students left the College to be swallowed up in a larger world. 
Many, no doubt, drifted away from its influence, finding new interests 
which led to forgetfulness of what the College had done and ignorance 
of what it was continuing to do. 

Not so Miss Scott. She not only kept in touch with those within 
the fold. She watched the progress of those who had left. She knew 
Where they were and what they were doing, and her wonderful 
capacity for appreciating their abilities never ceased or flagged. 
The College went on: new students came and new talents were 
revealed, Miss Scott’s love for her a/ma mater was so unvarying that, 
miracle of miracles, she was able to take the same interest in these 
new-comers that she still felt for the companions of her own student 
days. As time passed it seemed that it must be impossible to maintain 
so many friendly contacts, or to follow the progress of so large and 
widely scattered a community. But Miss Scott never failed. 

In reviewing the activities of the College for the past forty years 
it is safe to say that nobody living has known so much of its achieve- 
ments, both within and without, or so much of the character of its 
members, as Miss Scott. Add to this all-pervading quality of sympathy 
the gift of organisation, the gift of patience, the gift of tact, the gift 
of imagination, and (amongst the most precious of all) the gift of 
humour — and it will be realised that when the Union came to be 
founded (in 1906) there was no-one else who could possibly possess 
equal qualifications for its leadership. 

I do not think that this is the place to recount, individually, Miss 
Scott’s successes during her long period of office. The joyous At Homes 
and parties, the Annual Meetings of members, and the interesting 
lectures which often followed them, are all chronicled in the pages 
of this MAGAzINE, as well as in the memories of those who attended 
them. In the preparation for such events as these Miss Scott has 
always been the prime moyer, and upon her shoulders the responsi- 
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bility for successful accomplishment has always rested. Nor can we 
forget the remarkable way in which, during the years of the Great 
War, she managed to keep in touch with nearly all the Collegians 
who were serving their country, whether at home or on foreign soil. 
One has only to think for a moment of the colossal amount of 
unselfish labour that such active helpfulness as this must have entailed 
to realise how much the social and communal life of the College 
owes to the devotion and inspiration of its Union Secretary. 

We are aware now that the work Miss Scott has done for us for 
so many years has often taxed her strength to its uttermost, and no- 
one will grudge her a respite from the exhausting duties which her 
office has demanded from her. 

Indeed we must all rejoice that she has been able to serve us for 
so long, and that she still commands so much of the same energetic 
spirit to bring to bear upon her new tasks as Editor. 

I do not know how many fairies were present at Miss Marion 
Scott’s christening. But I am quite sure that they were all good 
fairies —and I know that many of their prophecies have been 
beautifully fulfilled. 

The R.C.M. Union is firmly established. Its functions are part 
of the lives of those who were pupils of the College years ago equally 
with those whose talents are still being nourished within its walls. 
None of its members will be likely to forget Miss Scott’s paramount 
share in bringing this about, and as they turn the pages of the 
MAGaAzineE each term they will feel happy to know that she is still 
on active service, and that yet another good fairy’s prophecy is in 
process of fulfilment. 

Tuomas F, DunuILt. 


THE NEW HON. SECRETARY OF THE UNION 
MISS PHYLLIS CAREY FOSTER 


WARM welcome has been given to Miss Phyllis Carey Foster 
from all her friends in the College, upon her becoming Hon. 
Secretary of the R.C.M. Union, and the welcome can do 

nothing but grow while she continues in office, for her ability and 
charming personality make friends of all who come into contact with 
her. No one, however, welcomes her more warmly than her 
predecessor in the post, the writer of this present article. 

Our new Hon. Secretary is the daughter of a distinguished 
scientific man, the late Professor Carey Foster, and she came up to 
College in the pre-war, Parry days to study singing and piano. For 
the one she was put with Henry Blower, for the other with Herbert 
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Sharpe—names which tell their own tale, as these professors taught 
many of the best singers and pianists the College had at that time. 
I have always thought Miss Carey Foster refuted the text that 
“the musicians went before and the singers followed after.” In her 
art the musician and singer went hand in hand. After she left 
College she studied in Paris; later, in post-war days, I recollect some 
Recitals she gave in London when the exceptionally well-chosen 
programmes showed the quality of the mind at work. She is also a 
teacher, and must be a good one, for she holds an appointment at 
Wycombe Abbey School. 

A member of the Union for many years, Miss Carey Foster came 
back into regular touch with the College when she was suggested 
(and I confess, I was the person who originated the suggesti6n in 
reply to a letter from Dr. Daymond) as a member of the Parry Room 
staff of voluntary helpers. She carried out her duties there in a way 
that won golden opinions, and when last March, a special Sub- 
Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir Hugh Allen was appointed 
to nominate a new Union Hon. Secretary, after a very thorough 
survey of the situation, Miss Carey Foster was the person nominated, 
and Miss Darnell was requested to approach her on the matter. 
That we were delighted when she returned an affirmative answer I 
need hardly say. In the weeks that have elapsed since she entered 
upon office, she has already done first rate, successful work for the 
Union. Ihope the Hon. Secretaryship she has generously undertaken 
will bring her all the pleasures it brought me, free from the difficulties 
and worries which often beset the Union during its pioneer days. In 
Miss Darnell, Miss Wolrige Gordon, Mrs. Mortimer Harris and 
Mr. Rupert Erlebach she has colleagues of proved capacity and 
experience. May she, they, and the Union go from strength to 
strength, Marion M. Scorr 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN ABROAD 


His Royal Highness The Duke of Kent, President of the Royal 
College of Music, has signified his pleasure to become President of 
the Associated Board of the Royal Schools of Music, London. 
Honours. 

The Lady Cynthia Colville has been made a Dame Commander 
of the Royal Victorian Order (D.C.V.O.), Sic Walford Davies a 
Knight Commander (K.C.V.O.),and Dr. Ernest Bullock a Commander 
(C.V.O.) of the same Order. 

Dr. Adrian Boult, Director of Music of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, has been madea Knight Bachelor. On March 18, Sir Adrian 
Boult received the Gold Medal of the Royal Philharmonic Society. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. Gerald Knight has been appointed organist of Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

On March 6, Queen Mary opened the new extension of Morley 
College. A short concert of Holst’s music was given by the choir 
under Mr. Arnold Foster: Folksong arrangements included the 
carol ‘“‘ This have I done for my true love.” Miss Imogen Holst 
played the piano solo “ Nocturne” which her father wrote for her, 
and Miss Rose Morse sang a group of songs, including “ Betel- 

euse.” 
e A new music room was opened on February to, at the Working 
Men’s College, in Crowndale Road, by Sir Walter Alcock. Miss 
Joan Elwes was among those who contributed to the programme 
arranged for the occasion. The new music room is a memorial to 
the late Gustav Holst, who was director of music at Morley College 
for a number of years. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. E. Stanley Roper played the organ in the Chapel Royal at 
Buckingham Palace on February 9, at the christening of the daughter 
of Their Royal Highnesses The Duke and Duchess of Kent. 


A Grand Coronation Concert in aid of the Musicians’ Benevolent Fund was 
held on April 25, at the Albert Hall. The programme began with organ solos, 
among which were ‘“‘ Solemn Melody’ by Walford Davies and “ The Birds of 
Aristophanes”? by Parry; after the National Anthem, ‘“ Ceremonial Fanfares ” 
for military band and trumpets (first concert performance) by Bliss, were played ; 
Mr. Leslie Woodgate conducted Quilter’s “ Non nobis, Domine,’’ which was 
followed by Holst’s “ Jupiter’? from “‘ The Planets” conducted by Sir Adrian 
Boult, who also conducted Stanford’s ‘‘ Songs of the Sea.’’ Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
conducted the Antiphon “ Let all the world in every corner sing”? from “ Five 
Mystical Songs”? by Vaughan Williams; the Overture to ‘‘ The Boatswain’s 
Mate”? by Ethel Smyth; Parry’s “ Blest Pair of Sirens”; two songs by ‘Thomas 
Dunhill, and ‘“‘ Onaway! awake, beloved’? from “Hiawatha” by Coleridge 
Taylor. Sir Adrian Boult conducted Parry’s “ Jerusalem” in which all joined 
before singing the last verse of the National Anthem. 

Works. 

Music for a ballet ‘‘ The Magic Link”? was written by Mr. Arnold Foster and 
conducted by him at a performance at the English Folk Dance Socicty’s Silver 
Jubilee on December 5, 1936, at Cecil Sharp House, and repeated at both per- 
formances at the Albert Hall Silver Jubilee Festival of the Socicty on January 9, 
1937. This Festival began with an Overture called E.F.D.S. Medley, specially com- 
posed for the occasion by Dr. Vaughan Williams. 

The Concerto Accademico for solo violin by Vaughan Williams was played 
at the /Eolian Hall on February 6, conducted by the composer; Miss Violet Palmer 
led the orchestra. Vaughan Williams’s Suite for viola was given at Grotrian 
Hall on January 19; his Overture ‘“‘ The Wasps’? at Qucen’s Hall on February 
28; a group of songs at the /Zolian Hall on March 12 — (“‘ Let beauty awake,” 
“Youth and Love,” ‘In Dreams,” ‘‘ The Infinite Shining Heavens’’) — on 
January 27 the first London performance of Vaughan Williams’s choral work 
“Five Tudor Portraits’ was given at the B.B.C. Symphony Concert conducted 
by Sir Adrian Boult. The programme also contained ‘‘ Music for Strings’”’ by 
Arthur Bliss. “‘ Five Tudor Portraits” was performed at a Morley College Concert 
under Mr. Arnold Foster on January 30. Dr. Vaughan Williams composed a 
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special work “‘ Flourish for a Coronation”? which had its first performance at 
Qucen’s Hall on April 1, at the Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert; the Duke 
and Duchess of Kent were present. 

John Irecland’s Piano concerto was played at the B.B.C. Symphony Concert 
at Queen’s Hall on February 10; and his London Overture was broadcast by 
Sir Adrian Boult on April 18, ballet music by Holst also being played that evening. 

A new Nativity play “Chorus Angelorum” with music by Walford Davies 
was performed at the Duchess Theatre on January 16 and 18, in aid of the Children’s 
Ward of the Royal Northern Hospital. A “ Phantasy ” for orchestra by this com- 
poser was played on April 6, at the first of a special series of Coronation concerts 
for children at Central Hall, Westminster, given under the auspices of Mr. Robert 
Mayer and conducted by Dr. Sargent. This work is entitled “ Big Ben 
looks on’’ and is dedicated to the Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret Rose who 
were present with Her Majesty the Queen. 

George Dyson’s ‘‘ The Canterbury Pilgrims ”” was given by the choral class 
of the Royal Academy of Music in Duke’s Hall on February 17; “‘ Three Songs 
of Praise’ by the same composer were performed at a festival concert at Central 
Hall, Westminster, on March 12, in a programme representing the result of the 
wintet’s work in L.C.C, Schools and evening Institutes in five districts of West 
London. 

On February 23, cight songs by Margaret Meachen were sung by Mr. Robert 
Scott, accompanied by the composer at the New Players’ Theatre, Covent Garden. 

A work for the piano “ Carousal’’ by Jacobson was given its first public, 
performance at a piano recital at Wigmore Hall on Feburary 24; other works 
by Old Collegians at this concert were: ‘ Siciliana”’? by Constant Lambert, and 
“Masks ”’ No. 1, by Bliss. The latter’s work entitled “Rout” was given by the 
Grande Chamber Orchestra at Wigmore Hall on March 17. 

Parry’s “‘ Pied Piper’’ was performed at the People’s Palace on February 27, 
by the People’s Palace Choral and Orchestral Society. 

Coleridge-Taylor’s “ Hiawatha’? was sung by the boys of University College 
School, Hampstead, with girls from South Hampstead High School and other 
schools, on March 19. Miss Mollie Lake was one of the soloists. 

At a vocal recital at Grotrian Hall on March 20, the following songs by Arm- 
strong Gibbs were sung: “ Sweet Sounds, begone,”’ “In the Woods in June,” 
“ Sailing Homeward,” “‘ Down in younder Meadow,” “‘ Love’s Wisdom.” 

“Passionate Peter,’ an opera for male voices only, written and composed 
by Sydney H. Nicholson was presented by members of three Old-Chorister Asso- 
ciations, the Temple Church, St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Westminster Abbey, at the 
Millicent Fawcett Hall, Tufton Street, on April 3, the proceeds going to the Re- 
building Fund of Westminster Hospital. 

Holst’s “ King Estmere”’ was performed at the Bank of England Musical 
Socicty’s concert at Queen’s Hall on April 26. 

The Strolling Players Amateur Orchestral Society began their concert at Queen’s 
Mall on April 29, with a March “‘ Men of Kent,” composed by W. H. Reed, who 
conducted the orchestra. 

Edmund Rubbra’s first symphony was performed at the B.B.C.’s concert of 
Contemporary Music on April 30, conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. Another work 
by an Old Collegian performed was “ Our Hunting Fathers’ for soprano and 
orchestra by Benjamin Britten. 


Conbucrors, 

Mr. Constant Lambert conducted the Royal Philharmonic Society’s con- 
cert at Queen’s Hall on January 14. 

Miss Iris Lemare was the conductor at a concert given at Up School, West- 
minster, on January 29, in aid of the Westminster and Chelsea Musical Festival, 
Miss Joyce Sutton was one of the soloists. 

Among the arrangements made by the League of Arts in the Victoria and 
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Albert Museum was a concert given by the English Madrigal Choir on February 
13, conducted by Mr. Arnold Foster. 

Mr. Reginald Jacques conducted the Bach Choir in Verdi’s “ Requiem”? at 
Queen’s Hall on February 16; the Jacques String Orchestra played at Queen 
Mary Hall on March 10, conducted by Mr, Jacques, with Mr. C. Thorton Loft- 
house at the Harpsichord ; one of the items performed was ‘“ Music for Strings ” 
by Bliss. Mr. Jacques, who is Music Adviser to the L.C.C., gave a concert with his 
string orchestra at Queen’s Hall on March 9, to>2,500 children from the districts 
of Marylebone, Paddington and Westminster, 

The Bach Choir gave its annual performance of the ‘St, Matthew’? Passion on 
March 14, at Queen’s Hall, Dr. Thornton Lofthouse playing the continuo. This 
was repeated at the People’s Palace on April 19, with Miss Mabel Ritchie and Miss 
Joyce Sutton as two of the soloists. 

Dr. Edgar Cook gave Elgar’s “‘ The Apostle’’ in Southwark Cathedral on 
February 20, 

The Musical Association of University College gave a concert conducted by 
Dr. Thornton Lofthouse in the Great Hall, on March rx. Bach's Magnificat and 
Bliss’s Pastoral were the chief works. Mr. Robert Murchie was the flautist. 

Sir Adrian Boult conducted the first performance in England of Busoni’s 
Opera ‘‘ Doktor Faust’ at Queen’s Hall, on March 17. Among the soloists were 
Mr. Victor Harding and Mr. Emlyn Bebb. 

Mr. Reginald Goodall conducted the Handel Society in their concert given at 
the Royal College of Music on April 29. 


CoNncERT SERIES 

Lesare Concerts.—Miss Iris Lemare arranged three concerts at the Mercury 
Theatre in the New Year. On January 11 Mr. Keith Falkner sang songs from 
“Chamber Music’? by Eugene Goossens; Mr. Howard Ferguson was the solo 
pianist. On February 1 a string quartet No. 2 by Elizabeth Maconchy was given 
its first performance. On February 22 the following works were heard: “ ‘Two 
Hymn Tune Preludes ’’ for small orchestra by Vaughan Williams, ‘ Divertisse- 
ment” for 12 instruments (1935) by Elizabeth Maconchy (first performance), and 
“ Elegy for Strings’ by Grace Williams (first concert performance), Miss Lemare 
conducted; Mr. Frederick Thurston played the clarinet in a concerto by Raws- 
thorne. 

Society or Womgn Musicrans.—The following Old Collegians have taken 
part in these concerts: Miss Kathleen Long in the English Ensemble in a Chamber 
Concert on January 16; Miss Rose Morse in Holst and Czecho-slovak songs on 
April 25 ; the Bessie Rawlins Quartet in a string quartet by Helen Hunter, Miss 
Pamela Norris in piano solos and Miss Meriel St. Clair in songs by Strauss, on 
March 20, 

Worxtnc Mzn’s Cottece, Crowndale Road, N.W.1.—In this series the 
R.C.M. was represented by the Philharmonic String Trio (January 17); Mr. 
Angus Morrison in Beethoven’s piano sonata op. 109 (February 7); Miss Nora 
Griihn in Lieder and Mr. Sinclair Logan in songs by Bach, etc. (March 7); Miss 
Irene Kohler in Schumann’s piano quintet and solo pieces (March 14); the Phil- 
harmonic Ensemble (Old Collegians—Mr. John Francis (flute), Mr. Frederick 
Riddle (viola), Mr. James Whitehead (violoncello) on March 21.) 

BritisH Music Movement.—On January 25, the following artists were heard : 
Mr. Frank Merrick (piano), Miss Irene Richards (violin), .and Mr. Victor Yates 
(composer) ; on March 17, Mr. Bernard Richards (violoncello) and Miss Frederic 
Hartnell (soprano). 

Sourn Piace Concerts, Conway Hall.—The following Old Collegians took 
part: Miss Audrey Piggott (violoncello) in the London Ensemble on January 
24; Miss Kathleen Markwell (piano) on January 31, when Hurlstone’s sonata 
for piano and ’cello, and Stanford’s Irish Concertino were played; the Isolde 
Menges String Quartet, assisted by Miss Helen Just (’cello), and Mr. F. Reizenstein 
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on February 7; the Rawlins String Quartet, Mrs, Ethel Hobday (piano), Mr. Arthur 
Alexander, Mr. R. H. Walthew and Miss Helen Henschel on February 21 — the 
Jubilee Concert ; the Whinyates String Quartet, who played a quartet by Charles 
Wood in D major on March 14; Mr. R. S. Walthew and Mr. C. Fisher in works 
by Coleridge Taylor and R. H. Walthew on March 21; Miss Nora Griihn and 
Mr. H. Gruncbaum on April 4; Mr. F. Reizenstein, who gave a first performance 
of his own pianoforte Suite, and Miss Veronica Mansfield, on April 11; and on 
April 24 a clarinet quintet by Bliss was performed. 

ArnoLp Go.pssorouGH Concerts, Queen Mary Hall, W.C.1.—On February 2 
Vaughan Williams’s Mass in G minor was given with Miss Margaret Rees as one 
of the soloists ; Mr. Goldsborough, who conducted, also played in Variations on a 
Theme by Beethoven for two pianos with Mr. Angus Morrison; on March 2 
Mr. Goldsborough gave Handel’s L’Allegro (first part) with Miss Mabel Ritchie 
as one of the soloists, Debussy’s ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel,” and a Trio in C major 
for string orchestra by Oliver Gotch. 

Tux Apotpne Hairs Chamber Music Concerts, Wigmore Hall.—On Febru- 
ary 15 the Philharmonic String Trio (Mr. Frederick Riddle viola, Mr. James White- 
head, violoncello) and Mr. Franz Reizenstein (piano) took part in the programme ; 
on March 15 the Shadwick String Quartet (Mr. Frederick Riddle, viola) played, 
Mr. Reginald Goodall conducted, and one of the works performed was Suita 
Concertante per violino Solo ¢ Diversi Istrumenti (opus 1936, No. 1) by Christian 
Darnton; on April 15 Mr. Reizenstein assisted in performances of Stravinsky’s 
Concerto for two pianos and a new sonata by Arnold Cooke. 

Forum Crus, ‘5 o’clock”.—On March 10 the following Old Collegians took 
part in the programme: Miss Marjorie Avis (soprano), Miss Dorcas McClean 
(violin), Mr. Charles Groves (accompanist), and The Bourdon Trio (Miss Eve 
Kisch, Miss Denyse Holdaway, and Miss Daphne Smith). 

Tue Contemporary Music Centre.—The programme on April 6 included 
an oboe quintet by Dorothy Gow, a trio by Victor Yates and a work by Benjamin 
Britten, On April 30 Mr. Constant Lambert conducted works by Bernard van 
Dieren, to whose music the concert was devoted. Mr. Arthur Bliss gave a short 
account of the composer before the concert began. 

Tue Recrrat Crus, 7, Addison Crescent, W.14.—The performers at the con- 
cert on April 27 were the Pastoral Trio, Miss Mollie Lake and Miss Rosamond 
Saunders; among a group of songs for flute and voice was “ The Piper’ by 
Arthur Benjamin. 


STRINGS. 

Miss May Harrison and Mr. James Smith gave a joint violin and vocal recital 
at Wigmore Hall on February 16. Included in the programme were Two Songs 
(mss.) by Purcell on a figured Bass harmonised by Gordon Jacob (first performance), 
and Four Songs for voice and violin by Gustav Holst. Miss May Harrison played 
Mendelssohn’s violin concerto with the Audrey Melville Orchestra, conductor 
Mr. Frank Bridge, at the Northampton Institute, Clerkenwell, on February 18. 

Violin Recitals were given by Miss Irene Richards at Wigmore Hall on February 
18, and Miss Dorcas McClean at /Eolian Hall on February 22, On both occasions 
Mr. Charles Groves was the accompanist. 

Miss Beatrice Harrison played Dvordk’s violoncello concerto with Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra on March 7. 

The London Violoncello School, Principal, Mr. Herbert Walenn, gave its 
fifteenth annual concert at Wigmore Hall on March 20. 

The Philharmonic Ensemble gave a concert at Wigmore Hall on April 30. 


PIANO. 

Pianoforte recitals were given by Mr. Norman Tucker at Wigmore Hall on 
December 11, 1936; Mr. Arthur Alexander at Wigmore Hall on January 20, 
at which he gave the first performance of “‘ The Skerries ”’ by Freda Swain; Mr. 
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Derek Kidner at Grotrian Hall on January 21; Miss Hilda Rockstro at Grotrian 
Hall on February 26; Mr. Angus Morrison at Wigmore Hall on March 3; and 
Miss Ruth Holmes at Grotrian Hall on March 9. 

Miss Helen Perkin shared in a joint recital at St. James’s Hall, Muswell Hill, 
on February 1; Miss Ethel Hobday assisted at an afternoon of music given at 
Wigmore Hall on March 6 by Miss Jelly d’Aranyi and Mme. Adila Fachira ; Mr. 
Cyril Smith played Beethoven’s Concerto in C at the Royal Philharmonic Socicty’s 
concert at Queen’s Hall on March 11; Miss Joyce-McGown shared a recital at 
Victoria and Albert Museum on April 10; Mrs. Reginald McKenna played in 
Schumann’s concerto with the Midland Bank Orchestral Society at Queen’s Hall 
on March 12, when Mr. Stuart Robertson also sang; and Mr. Franz Reizenstein 
played the piano at a violin recital given by Mr. Brosa, at Wigmore Hall, on April 
12. Included in Mr. Reizenstein’s part of the programme were two of his own 
compositions: ‘Lullaby’? and “‘ Marcia Barbara,” and also “ Reveille”? by 
Benjamin Britten ; all these being first performances. 

Mr. William Murdoch played Beethoven’s C minor concerto with the Civil 
Service Orchestra at Queen’s Hall on April 15. 


Lecture REcIraALs AND LECTURES. 

Mr. Graham Carritt gave a lecture recital, assisted by Miss Rose Morse, at 
Grotrian Hall, on March 11, on songs and piano music of Czech composers of 
this century. Mr. Carritt gave a lecture on twentieth century Spanish music at the 
Sesame Club on February 15. 

Mr. Frank Howes broadcast a description of Mozart’s Unfinished Mass from 
the Philharmonic Concert on February 11. : 

Mr. Herbert Howells and Dr. George Dyson gave series of Talks on Modern 
Music for the B.B.C. during February, March and April. 

Professor F. H. Shera gave Four Lectures on “‘ Music: its Causes and Con- 
tacts,” at the Royal Institution, beginning Saturday, October 31, 1936, illustrated 
by whole or portions of works played on the piano and on the radio-gramophone. 
On April 9 Professor Shera lectured on “ Factors in the Evolution of Music,” 
also at the Royal Institution. 


OPERA. 

Covent Garden.—The winter season began on Boxing Day, 1936. Old Colleg- 
jans were represented by Mr. Constant Lambert who conducted Puccini’s ‘“‘ Manon 
Lescaut”? (beginning January 3, 1937); by Mr. Stanford Robinson who conducted 
“ Die Fledermaus”? by Johann Strauss, with Miss Audrey Langford as “ Molly”? 
(beginning January 6); the latter also took the part of “ Dew Fairy” in “ Hansel 
and Gretel’’?; and in the Grand Season Miss Barbara Lane as Erster Knappe, 
Miss Nan Maryska, Miss Audrey Langford and Miss Sybil Evers as Blumen- 
miadchen in “ Parsifal’’ (beginning April 22). 

Sadler’s Wells——Among the operas performed were “ Figaro,” produced by 
Mr. Clive Carey, with Mr. Morgan Jones as Don Curzio; ‘‘ Madame Butterfly ” 
produced by Mr. John Gordon ; ‘‘ The Barber of Seville’’ also produced by Mr. 
Gordon, with Miss Ruth Naylor as Rosina, Mr. Tudor Davies as Count Almaviva 
and Mr. John Greenwood as Ambrogio; “‘ Boris Godounoy” produced by Mr. 
Clive Carey, with Mr. Roderick Lloyd as Nikitish and Mr. Morgan Jones as Prince 
Vassili; ‘‘ Rigoletto,” with Miss Ruth Naylor as Gilda and Mr. Roderick Lloyd 
as Sparafucile ; ‘‘ The Travelling Companion” by Stanford, with Mr. Roderick 
Lloyd as The Wizard; “The Magic Flute’’ produced by Mr. Clive Carey, with 
Miss Ruth Naylor as Queen of Night and Mr. Morgan Jones as a Priest; ‘* Hugh 
the Drover” by Vaughan Williams produced by Mr. John Gordon, with Mr. 
Tudor Davies in his original part as Hugh, and Mr. Morgan Jones as A Ballad 
Singer. Mr. Humphrey Procter-Gregg designed the scenery and dresses, as he 
did for the original performance. Other operas produced by Mr. Gordon were 
“ Carmen”? and “ Die Meistersinger,” and by Mr. Carey “‘ La Boheme,” “ Aida ’’ 
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and “‘ Die Fledermaus.’””? Mr. Geoffrey Corbett conducted ‘“‘ Hansel and Gretel.” 
Among the Ballets performed were “ The Rake’s Progress” by Gavin Gordon and 
“Job”’ by Vaughan Williams. 

People’s Palace.—The Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company opened its week 
of opera on January 11 with Gounod’s “ Faust.”’” Mr. George Hancock sang the 
part of Valentine, and Miss Elisabeth Aveling the part of Martha. “ Samson and 
Delilah”? was performed on January 13 with Mr. George Hancock as the High 
Priest. Mr. Stanford Robinson conducted ‘‘ Die Fledermaus,” 

Winter Garden Theatre, Drury Lane.—‘“ The Lily Maid ”’ by Rutland Boughton 
which was first performed at Stroud in 1934, was produced at the Winter Garden 
Theatre on January 12. Miss Sybil Evers took the part of Elaine. 

SINGERS. 

Miss Mabel Ritchie sang at Old Devonshire House on January 11, in a pro- 
Bramme of songs at the Mercury Theatre on May 1, assisted by Mr. Joseph Slater 
(flute) ; gave a song recital on March 15 at Grotrian Hall, in which she included 
songs by Parry and Stanford in her programme; and sang in Bach’s ‘‘ Coffee” 
and “ Peasant’? cantatas at the Royal College of Music at a concert given by the 
Bach Cantata Club on April 20, Mr. Slater played the flute. 

Miss Grace Bodey gave a song recital at Wigmore Hall on February 2, and 
included songs by Parry, Stanford and Harold Darke in her programme. 

Mr. Keith Falkner sang in Becthoyen’s Mass in D at the Cortauld Sargent 
concert at Queen’s Hall on February 8 and 9, in Bach’s St. Matthew Passion Music 
with the Royal Choral Socicty at the Albert Hall on February 10, in Verdi’s Requiem 
with the Bach Choir at Quceen’s Hall on February 16, at the People’s Palace on 
February 28, and in the St. Matthew Passion Music with the Bach Choir at Queen’s 
Hall on March 14. 

Mr, John McKenna gave a song recital on February 11 at Grotrian Hall. 

Miss Mollie Lake gave a recital on February 26 at Cowdray Hall, accompanied 
by Mr. Charles Groves. Her group of modern songs included ‘‘ O sing unto my 
roundclay "’ (first performance) and “To Mistress Margarct Hussey ’’ by Patrick 
Hadley, “‘ Come sing and dance’? by Herbert Howells, ‘The bean-flower” and 
“The merry month of May’? by E. J. Moeran. 

Miss Joyce Sutton sang Holst’s Three Songs from Vedic Hymns at the concert 
of the Ninth Chelsca and Westminster Musical Competition Festival on March 6, 
held at the Town Hall, Chelsea. 

Mr. Frederick Sharp gave an “In Memoriam”? recital of Stanford’s songs at 
Wigmore Hall on March 24, accompanied by Mr. Charles Groves. His programme 
included “ An Irish Idyll’? and “‘ Songs of the Sea.’ 

Miss May Bartlett sang in Bach’s St, Matthew Passion at Qucen’s Hall on 
March 24 with the Philharmonic Choir. 

Miss Barbara Lane and Mr. Cuthbert Matthews gave a joint vocal recital at 
Grotrian Hall on April 6. 

Miss Dorothy Clark gave a song recital at AZolian Hall on April 6, including 
“Silver”? by Armstrong Gibbs in her programme. 

Miss Nan Maryska (Pulvermacher) gave recitals at Grotrian Hall on April 
9 and 23. 

Miss Sarah Fischer sang in Respighi’s ‘ Maria Egiziaca’’ at Mrs. Augustus 
Ralli’s concerts of “ British Artists’? series at the Hyde Park Hotel on April 11 


and 18. 
PROVINCIAL 

BourneMoutH.—The annual Musical Festival, which took place under the 
general direction of Mr. Richard Austin from February 21 to 27, began with a 
performance of Elgar's “The Kingdom,” when Mr. William Parsons was one 
of the soloists. On‘February 22 the programme included Frank Bridge’s Suite 
“The Sea’? ; Mr. Leslie Heward conducted part of the concert on the 23rd; and 
on the 26th Mr, Angus Morrison played the piano in Walton’s Sinfonia Concertante. 
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At the weekly concerts by the Municipal Orchestra performances of the following 
works have been given: Symphony for Strings by W. H. Reed (January 7) con- 
ducted by the composer ; Oboe Concerto by Gordon Jacob (January 21), played 
by Mr. Léon Goossens; and Overture “‘ The Feast of St. Benedict,” by Percy 
Whitlock (April 1). Among the soloists have been Miss Helen Perkin, who played 
Beethoven’s piano concerto in C on February 11, and Mr. Cyril Smith, who was the 
soloist in Rachmaninof’s piano concerto in D minor on March 18. Miss Irene 
Kohler gave a piano recital for the Bournemouth Musical Society on March 20. 

BricHron.—The Isolde Menges String Quartet and Mr. Léon Goossens gave 
a concert in the Dome, Brighton, on February 6. Miss Jean Norris played a Gricg 
Concerto at Brighton on March 17. 

CascsrIDGE.—Handel’s “‘ Saul’’ was produced by the Cambridge University 
Musical Society in dramatic form from February 16 to 20, Mr. Bernard Ord 
conducted. Miss Mabel Ritchie was one of the soloists. 

CoicnesTer.—The first of three performances of ‘‘ Genone”’ a two-act opera 
based on the play “ Paris and GEnone” by Laurence Binyon, with music by 
Thomas Hammond, was given at Colchester on March 11. The part of Paris 
was sung by Mr. Frederick Sharp; other Old Collegians taking part were: Miss 
Joan Cant, Miss Meg Pawsey and Miss Margaret Campbell. 

Dus.tx.—Miss Thelma Reiss played Elgar’s violoncello concerto in the Gaicty 
Theatre, Dublin, on April 11, at a concert given by the Irish Free State Broadcasting 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. 

EastpourNe.—The Musical Festival took place February 1 to 7. Dr, 
Adrian Boult conducted on the first day, Mr. Richard Austin on February 3 
and 4, Miss Nora Grithn and Miss Veronica Mansfield were among the soloists, 

Eron.—Sir Thomas Beecham and the London Philharmonic Orchestra gave a 
concert in School Hall, Eton, on January 30; Miss Iris Lemare conducted the 
Carlyle Singers in a concert given in Music School on February 14. Dr. Ley gave 
an organ recital in Chapel on February 21; Mr. Loris Blofeld (violin) and Mr. 
Norman Tucker (piano) gave a recital in Music School on March 6, The Eton 
College Musical Society gave a concert on March 29, 

Gurrnsey.—Mr. Léon Goossens was the soloist at the Celebrity Concert 
given at Central Hall, Guernsey, on April 7. He played in Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso in B flat for oboe and strings, and two groups of solos. 

HarroGatTe.—Professor Shera spoke on the need for more adequate musical 
training in schools at the Conference of the Incorporated Socicty of Musicians 
which took place at the end of last ycar at Harrogate. The Whinyates String 
Quartet played during the Conference. 

Hastincs.—The tenth annual Musical Festival began on February 25. Owing 
to the illness of Mr. Julius Harrison, conductor of the Municipal Orchestra, Dr, 
Gordon Jacob conducted the first performance of his own new work, “ Variations 
on an original Theme.” Dr. Adrian Boult was one of the conductors at the concerts 
on the last day. 

KenpaL.—Among the works included for performance at the Mary Wakefield 
Festival, April 13 to 16, were Parry’s ‘‘ St. Cecilia’s Day,’’ Somervell’s “ Forsaken 
Merman,” S. H. Nicholson’s ‘‘ Luck of Edenhall,”? and Dyson’s ‘Songs of 
Courage.” 

LrverrooL.—Vaughan Williams’s opera “The Poisoned Kiss’’ was produced 
by the Liverpool Institute at the David Lewis Theatre on March 2 and 3. 

Newsury.—The Newbury Musical Festival took place on April 6 and 7. 
Dr. Armstrong Gibbs was one of the adjudicators, and conducted his own work 
“The Highwayman,” Dr. Thornton Lofthouse was once of the soloists, 
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Ounpiz,—Part of Handel’s “ Messiah” was given in the Chapel, at Oundle 
School on December 13, 1936, under Mr. A. E. F. Dickinson. Mr. Tatam was 
the pianist, The soloists were Miss Marjorie Avis, Miss Grace Bodey, Mr. Edward 
Reach and Mr. William Parsons. An orchestral concert consisting mainly of 
classical works was given in the Great Hall on March 27, players from the Leicester 
Symphony Orchestra combining with the school orchestra. 

Oxrorp.—Holst’s “ Savitri’? was produced by the Oxford University Opera 
Club on March 9, Miss Jane Vowles took the title part. 

Oxrep.—Miss Beatrice Harrison gave a concert of Delius’s works at the 
Barn Theatre, Oxted, on March 25, at which the Misses May and Margaret 
Harrison assisted. 

PerersrizLD.—The Thirty-second Musical Festival took place in the Town 
Hall, April 19 to 22. Sir Adrian Boult conducted; Mr. Leslie Woodgate was 
one of the judges. Miss Thelma Reiss played Elgar’s violoncello concerto; Mr. 
Cyril Smith played Gordon Jacob’s piano concerto; Mr. John Francis and Mr. 
John Cruft played Holst’s double concerto for flute and oboe. Among the other 
works performed were: “In Windsor Forest,” by Vaughan Williams; “ Songs 
of the Fleet,” by Stanford ; and “ Pastoral,”’ by Bliss. Mr Arnold Goldsborough 
was one of the accompanists. 

Romrorp.—tThe “Thirty-six’’ Music Club gave aconcert of chamber music at 
the Metropolitan Academy of Music, Romford, on February 6, at which Miss 
Violet Palmer played the violin in sonatas by Handel and Mozart, and Miss Margaret 
Bissett sang two groups of songs accompanied by Mr. Harry Stubbs. Miss Bissett’s 
second group contained amongst other songs: “ The City Child,”? by Stanford, 
“ Her Song”’ and “ Weathers,” by John Ireland, and arrangements of folksongs 
by Vaughan Williams, and Clive Carey. 

Snurritp,—At the Mid-day Recitals held in the University Union, Leavy- 
greave, Professor F. H. Shera took part on October 30, 1936, as the pianist in 
Dohnanyi’s piano quintet No. 2 in E flat minor, Op. 26; on November 13 he 
accompanied T’clemann’s Sonata for two flutes; on November 27 he conducted 
Marcello’s Oboe Concerto in C minor; on February 12, 1937, Professor Shera 
conducted Peter Warlock’s Serenade, and on March 5, when the Musical Society 
gave an orchestral and choral concert in the Firth Hall, he conducted a programme 
mainly classical, which also included partsongs by Stanford and Parry (“ The Blue 
Bird” and ‘‘ Come, pretty wag’); Romance for violin and orchestra “ The Lark 
ascending,” by Vaughan Williams ; and “ Puck’s Minuet”? for piano, by Herbert 
Howells. 

VAnious 

The Whinyates String Quartet played at the Blackheath Music Society on 
January 21; at Ackworth School, Pontefract, Yorks., on February 27; and at 
the Bristol University Chamber Concerts on March 1, when the programme 
included Charles Wood’s Quartet in D major; and a clarinet quintet by Herbert 
Howells. They broadcast (National) on January 23 and (Regional) on March 25. 

The British String Quartet fulfilled engagements during January and February 
at Ipswich (January 20), Warwick and Birmingham (February 15) and Eastbourne 
(February 20). The Old Collegians in this quartet are Mr. Alan Bartlett and Mr. 
Ernest Tomlinson. 

Miss Audrey Piggott (violoncello) and Miss Dorothea Aspinall (piano) played 
at the Northwood Music Club on February 2; at King Edward’s School, 
Southampton, on February 4; at Ealing County School on February 8; at St. 
Swithun’s School, Winchester on March 3; at Durham School on March 9g; 
and at York Music Society on March 10. Miss Piggott played Dvorak’s concerto 
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with the Test Valley Orchestra at Southampton on February 23, the conductor 
being Mr. John Sealey, and on February 18 she played at Portsmouth. 

Miss Aspinall played at Blundell’s School on January 28; at Epsom College 
on February 9; and at Worthing (a concerto) on April 27. 

Mr. Frederick Sharp sang Stanford’s “ Songs of the Sea” at Norwich Municipal 
Concert on February 27, and Stanford’s ‘‘ Songs of the Fleet” with the Worcester 
Festival Choir on March 12. 

Mr. Graham Carritt gave Lecture Recitals on twentieth-century music as 
follows: on “British composers’’ at Reading Music Club on January 20; on 
“ Music of Northern Europe”? at the Royal School, Bath, on January 28; and 
to the Anglo-Danish Society, under the patronage of His Excellency the Danish 
Minister, on February 5 ; on “ Spanish Music’’ at Stoncham House, Southampton 
University on February 12; on “Modern Tendencies’’ at Colchester County 
School for Girls on February 17; and on*“ British Composers” at University 
College Music Club, Oxford, on February 18. 


EMPIRE AND FOREIGN 
New Yorx Crry.—Vaughan Williams’s opera “The Poisoned 


AMERICA. 
Kiss”? was given four performances beginning April 21 at the Juilliard School of 
Music. 

AustRALIA. MELBOURNE.—Miss Elizabeth Campbell broadcast an all-Bach 


programme on December 23, 1936. 
Sypney.—Mr. T. W. Beckett gave six organ recitals in February and March 


in the Cathedral Church of St. Andrew. 

British West InprEs. Barsapos.—Miss Doreen Clark gave a pianoforte 
recital in the Empire Theatre on March 11. Her programme was mainly classical. 

Canapa. Qursec.—Miss D. Shearwood-Stubington as Secretary of the First 
Quebec Musical Competition Festival, 1937, sends the syllabus and official 
ted in French and English. Among the adjudicators were Dr. 
J. F. Staton, Mr. Arthur Benjamin and Mr. George Dodds. Included in the works 
chosen for competition were: Stanford’s “ A Soft Day’’; Ircland’s ‘“ The Bells 
of St. Marie’””?; Vaughan Williams’s “ Silent Noon,”’ “ Linden Lea,’”’ ‘‘ Bushes and 
Briars’?; Charles Wood’s “ Ethiopia Saluting the Colours,” and “ Song for a 
Dance’; Frank Bridge’s “ The Fairy Ring,’’ trio for violin, violoncello and piano 
from No. 8 Miniature Set ; Martin Shaw’s “ The Knight’s Song”; Parry’s “ There 
is an Old Belief,”’ ‘‘ Neptune Song,”’ and his “ You'll get there” ; Edgar Bainton’s 
“ The Four Winds”; Dunhill’s “ Pilgrim’s Song,” “‘ ‘The Fox and the Grapes ”” 
and his piano duct “English Jig” No. 6 ‘‘ Pastime and Good Company.” 

Evurore.—Mr. Cyril Smith and Mr. Keith Falkner made Recital Tours through 
Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Roumania and Jugoslavia at the beginning of 
the year under the auspices of the British Council. 

The Whinyates String Quartet gave a recital at Copenhagen on January 26. 

Miss Jean Norris gave piano recitals at St. Moritz on February 2 and in 
Paris at the Salle Ecole Normale on February 25. 

Holst’s “ Planets”? was played at Helsingfors at a concert last winter. 

A concert of Elizabeth Maconchy’s works was given at Cracow on February 18. 
The programme included ‘“ Divertimento,’’ Oboe Quintet (which won the Daily 
Telegraph Chamber Music Competition), and Quartet No. 1. 

Mr. Lance Dossor was awarded the fourth prize at Warsaw in March in the 
third International Chopin Competition. He also won the first prize for the best 
interpretation of one of the sonatas; he chose the B minor. There were 105 


competitors. 


programme, prin 
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Vaughan Williams’s Symphony in F minor was performed at Stockholm and 
Bochum in the Spring. 

PALESTINE.—Dr, Malcolm Sargent went to Palestine in April to conduct the 
orchestra founded by Huberman, in Jerusalem, Telaviv and Haifa. 

Sourn Arrics, BiozMronteIn.—The Misses G. and M. Hobday played 
Brahms’s violin sonata in G major at the Music Club on October 28, 1936; Bach’s 
violin sonata in E minor on April 7. Miss R. V. Duncan sang two groups of songs 
at a piano recital at St. Michael’s School on March 12. Her songs included “‘ Dream 
Song,” by Victor Hely-Hutchinson; ‘‘The Cloths of Heaven,” by Thomas 
Dunhill and “ Praise,” by Haydn Wood. 

JoHAnnesnurG.—In his presidential address to the Musical Association of 
Witwatersrand University on April 6, Professor P. R. Kirby gave an account of 
his discoveries in music among the Bushmen in the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 

Hlisabeth Aveling, Leyland White, Robert Gwynne, and Michael Mudie are 
on tour in South Africa with the Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company (April to 
September). 

BIRTH 

RiGGAtt.—On Saturday, April 10, 1937, to Olive (neé Bennett), wife of Harold 

Riggall, of Deloraine Court, Lincoln —a third daughter (Anthea Ruston). 


MARRIAGES ; 

Luarp - Jonrs.—On February 4, 1937, Geoffrey Dundas Luard to Dulcie 
Annette Jones at the Old Church, Chelsea. 

Ontey - Crowrner.—On April 3, 1937, Ronald Onley to Irene Crowther, 
at Holy Trinity Church, Lyonsdown, Herts. 

Wann - RorHensrein.—On April 19, Alan Bassett Ward to Rachel Rothenstcin. 

Wesrrorp - Croprer.—On April 22, 1937, at St. Oswald’s Church, Burnside, 
Westmoreland, Ralph Michael Lanyon Westropp to Rachel Marjorie Cropper. 


OBITUARY 


SIR HENRY HADOW 
27th Decemper, 1859 — 9th Apri, 1937 


Dr. Colles, in the appreciation of Sir Henry Hadow which appears clsewhere 
in the MaGazine, has written with such beautiful insight and wide knowledge 
that even the briefest note would be out of place except to record Sir Henry’s 
connexions with the R.C.M. and the deep regret felt by Collegians at their 
severance. As a member of the Council, the Executive, and Finance Committees 
Hadow was in the inner circle of its activities. He was a Fellow of the College 
(F.R.C.M.) and a member of the Union. An Address on Modern Music which 
he once generously gave the Union (27th May, 1925) and which he called “ The 
Direction of Music”? was the occasion for one of his amazing feats of memory. 
As usual Hadow spoke entirely without notes. The Editor, wishing to print the 
lecture in the MaGaztne, had engaged a stenographer to take it down in shorthand. 
When the typed copy came it was submitted to Hadow to pass for press. He 
teplied he had been reported so inaccurately that he should dictate the lecture 
afresh to his own secretary—and this he did entirely from memory, pacing up and 
down his room one Sunday morning some weeks later. The result was the 
perfect transcript which appeared in Vol. 21, No. 2, of the R.CM. MaGazine and 
which is among its treasures. 

M.MLS, 
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SIR ARTHUR SOMERVELL, Mus.Doc. 
(sth June, 1863—and May, 1937) 

Arthur Somervell, who died only a few weeks ago, leaves behind him a large 
number of friends to whom he and his music (which is a singularly cloquent 
expression of his personality) have meant something of great valuc in thcir lives, 
His unassuming and quiet ways of speech and manner, his unfailing sense of humour, 
his kindness of heart, and his quick response to all that was beautiful to him in 
music, literature, poctry and people, make it impossible to think or to write of him 
without affection. 

He is known to the musical world mostly by his “ Maud Cycle” and “ The 
Shepherd’s Cradle Song.’’ As so often happens, the success of one or two works 
leads to the neglect of the rest. In Somervell’s case this is particularly unfair. 
Apart from his symphony, his two concertos and several orchestral and choral 
works on a smaller scale—all too seldom heard—there are many songs of sterling 
merit. It is by them that he is likely to be best known and especially the cycle 
““Love in Springtime,” some of the songs in “‘The Shropshire Lad,” and all 
Blake’s ‘‘ Songs of Innocence,” especially ‘ Piping down the valleys wild.’’ To these 
may be added “‘ Weep ye no more sad fountains,”’ “ Take, oh take those lips away,” 
“ When Iam dead, my dearest,” “‘O stay, sweet warbling woodlark, stay,”’ “Home 
they brought her warrior dead,” and last but by no means least “ Once at the 
Angelus’? (much admired by Parry) and ‘As through the land at eve we 
went,” in E flat (the setting in D is not so good), In all breathes the charm of sincere 
fecling, tenderness, fresh, spontancous melody into which the words seem to have 
dropped quite naturally. Musicianly handling may be taken for granted in a pupil 
for many years of Stanford, and afterwards for a year of Parry. But a point 
to emphasize is that Somervell is always himself. No one else could have 
composed any of his songs—they are not reminiscent—thcy bear the stamp of 
his own individuality. He loved composing them and seems to ask us to love 
them too. True, they belong to yesterday, not to to-day— which means 
that Somervell was faithful to the ideals which guided his life and his works to 
the end, Details as to his compositions and his career will be found in '' Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music.” 

W. RF. 


WALTER WILLSON COBBETT 
11th Jury, 1847 — 2and January, 1937 

Walter Willson Cobbett was in his nincticth year when he passed on, and yet, 
to all intents and purposes, a young man. He thought himself that Chamber 
Music had kept him so. It was the ruling passion of his life. From the time 
when, as a boy, the hearing of Becthoven’s A minor quartct, Op. 132, had 
brought him the revelation of a higher world of beauty, he devoted cvery 
minute spared from business to playing and hearing music, and in 1905, on 
retiring from business, he dedicated himself to what he considered his real 
life-work—" the playing in private of Chamber Music and the making of 
propaganda in various ways for that beautiful art.’”’ These ways brought him 
into contact with the R.C.M. He began to notice, when he organized competitions 
for new chamber works, how incessantly the prizes were won by Collegians. 
This drew his attention to the special interest shown by the College in Chamber 
Music, and that in turn attracted him to the College itself. He became a friend 
and benefactor ; later he was elected a Fellow. For many years he offered prizes 
to the value of fifty guineas. Ultimately he put them on a permanent basis by an 
endowment of £1,000—the prizes being allotted (and this is very characteristic of 
him) in part for the best short chamber works submitted and in part for the best 
performances of the prize compositions, and also of standard chamber works. 

Nowadays many people are afraid of being called romantic and idealistic. 
Notso Cobbett. He gloried in being an amateur, a patron, a romantic, an idealist— 
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and since his enthusiasms were united to business acumen his undertakings met 
with much success. As a violinist he achieved a considerable technique and 
strove indefatigably towards the perfection he longed for. A year or two ago he 
told me he had a wonderful dream—that he was playing the violin as he had never 
done before in his life, the tone flowing out pure, full, exquisite, with a perfect 
crystalline edge upon it—and even at the memory he glowed afresh for joy at 
the goal attained. Though he never succeeded in giving such a performance 
in the waking world, he was able to play quartets up to\within a few days of his 
death, and if those who pass on are aware of what happens here, he must have 
been happy at the tender, grave beauty of the playing in the Cavatina from 
Becthoyen’s great Op. 130 with which the Isolde Menges String Quartet, 
for themselves and his friends, took leave of him at the Memorial Service in 


St. Stephen’s, Avenue Road, on 26th January. 
J Hasnaty M.M.S. 


HERBERT HUGHES 
(16th March, 1882—1st May, 1937) 

Herbert Hughes died while still a young man, but there is perhaps some 
comfort in the thought that his work was done, It is true that he had begun to 
concentrate on writing music for the theatre—the music of Sean O’Casey’s Within 
the Gates was one of his outstanding essays in this form of composition—but it is 
unlikely that as a composer pure and simple he would have contributed much 
more of value to our time. His career as a critic finished when he resigned from 
The Daily Telegraph in 1932 after 21 years service. And the chief work of his life, 
the collecting, editing and arranging of the folk songs of his native Ireland, he had 
crowned only last year with the issue of a fourth volume of Jrish Country Songs, 
most of them collected recently in Kerry. He had been a founder member of the 
Irish Folk Song Society as far back as 1904 soon after he left College, and his 
interest in every manifestation of folk music remained with him throughout his 
life. He came to the R.C.M. in 1901 as an organist from Belfast and studied 
under Parratt, but the organ played no great part in his subsequent career. 
He went to Herbert Sharpe for piano and to Charles Wood for composition. 
Wood, who also shared his enthusiasm for Lrish traditional music, was probably a 
congenial teacher, but he has related that he did not fail to have a row with 
Stanford—it would never do for Dublin and Belfast to meet without some such 
fraternal greeting. For Hughes too had many Irish characteristics : he was genial 
and humorous, liable to prejudice and fiery in battle like a good Orangeman, but 
generous and hospitable, as all who have had the entry to his Chelsea studio well 


knew. 
IRIEL 


ALGERNON BENNET LANGTON ASHTON 
( 9th December, 1859 — roth April, 1937 ) 

Mr. Algernon Ashton, who diced on roth April of this year, at the age of 77, 
is affectionately remembered by the many friends that his fine qualities made for him 
and by the countless pupils who studied pianoforte with him during the twenty- 
five years of his teaching at College; prior to joining the Staff he had lived at 
Leipzig, where he studied under the giants of the musical education of his 
young days, notably Moscheles, Reinecke and Raff; but, though his com- 
positions were very numerous, it was chiefly his chamber music that 
attracted attention in this country. 

To a later generation his name is more familiar by his signature over some 
thousands of letters published in all parts of the world, and it is not too much 
to say that his readers were numbered in tens and hundreds of thousands. The 
explanation of this is to be found in his hobby, the collection of biographical 
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inaccuracies ; when talking with his friends he would almost bewilder them by 
his fiery outbursts of indignation over an incorrect date on a tombstone, and his 
letters of protest on the subject always seemed written at white heat, a challenge 
to the world by a champion of the memory of great men. But, as to recognition 
for himself and his music, it was a different matter, and I for one treasure a talk 
we had together on the composers of our time, and the abiding impression made 
upon me by his whole-hearted enthusiasm and generosity in speaking of his 


contemporaries, with no thought of self. 
CA. 


REVIEWS 


MUSIC 


FOUR ENGLISH FOLK SONGS. Arranged by Arnold Foster, Oxford 

University Press. 5d. and 6d. cach. 

“We strike a blow”’ (says Dr. Ernest Walker) “at the root principle of the 
great unharmonized music — the sole artistic protest against artistic culture that 
history knows.’”? The blow consists in harmonizing folk-tunes, and what we all 
feel, no doubt, is that the protest against artistic culture must be over-ruled. For 
the strictest of folk-song pundits have all done it in their time. Folk music is in 
fact irresistible, and it is a desire to give it a maximum currency that causes people 
to write accompaniments to it, or as Mr. Foster has done to these four songs, to 
arrange them for part-singing. For all their communal growth folk-songs do not 
make such good unison songs as one would expect, and the impulse to make them 
available for communal singing by arranging them in parts is therefore the more 
intelligible and justifiable — if justification were needed. The only limiting con- 
dition is that no violence shall be done to the tunes, no twist given to their true 
character. Mr. Foster is steeped in the tradition of folk music and is not likely 
to go wrong here. Superficially his chromatics in “The Bonny Lighter Boy ” 
might be questioned, but they are but a decoration such as any little melisma 
which a folk singer might introduce. More doubtful to my mind is the Heres de 
Picardie with which he ends “ Searching for Lambs,”’ which destroys the modal 
flavour of this most ruminative, pastoral and cssentially English of all English 
love songs. But in general Mr. Foster succeeds with the case of a master in 
reconciling the native simplicity of the tune with the claboration necessary to over- 
tule in the name of choral art “ the protest of the great unharmonized music ”’ 
against conscription for a wider service in the modern world, re 

7H, 
BOOKS 
THE TECHNIQUE OF ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTING. By Robert Barclay 

Wilson. With a Foreword by Sir Dan Godfrey. pp. 51. Macmillan & Co., 

London, 1937. 2/- net. 

Difficult as it must be to write a book on Conducting in 51 small pages, 
including 20 diagrams and 13 musical examples, it is almost as difficult to review 
Mr. Wilson’s attempt, for if one were to deal faithfully with the omissible obvious 
and the obvious omissions, one would exceed the length of the book. 

First, the purpose of such a book. The author believes that it will be useful to 
aspiring students and composer-conductors. Does the public pianist, violinist or 
singer want a 50-page monograph to keep him right on the concert-platform ? 
1£ not, why should the conductor ? 

It should be said, however, that some of Mr. Wilson’s advice is sound as far 
as it goes. Chapters II, X and XI (Preparatory Hints, Ear-Training and Preparing 
a Score), though necessarily superficial, at least contain no bad counsel. But his 
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remarks on the subdivision of beats are ill-arranged and often misleading. Clearly, 
a slow 3/4, beaten in 6, and a slow 9/8 beaten in 9 (or 4/4 in 8 and 12/8 in 12) 
are only claborations of 3 (or 4) in a bar “‘ with knobs on.’ The chapters on 
Compound Times and Simple Subdivisions might therefore have been economically 
combined and condensed. Also, regarding 5 and 7 rhythms Mr. Wilson has given 
some rather didactic advice and questionable diagrams. He ignores the facts that 
5 = 3 + 2 (Holst’s Mars) as well as 2 + 3 (Tschaikowski’s 6th Symphony) and that 
7 = 2-+ 2 + 3 (Holst’s ‘‘ Perfect Fool” Ballet) as well as 3 + 2 + 2 (De Falla’s 
“Fl Amor Brujo”’) and 2 + 3 + 2 (I can’t think of an instance). 

In even so short a book the reader may be surprised to find nothing about 
accompanying (apart from some rather misleading remarks on recitative), nothing 
about the use of the Left Hand in regulating balance, and nothing about rehearsal 
planning. On the other hand, the author gives space to such advice as :— 

“All leads and finishes should be rehearsed until they can be neatly played 
together, so that there will be nothing ragged at the performance.” 
“To command the attention of the performers at the outset, give the desk 

a few small sharp taps with the baton.” 

“ By turning the pages of the full score with the left hand, the baton hand 
is obviously free to conduct without interruption.” 

The book is regarded as “ one of the most practical and thorough published ” 


by its dedicatee, Sir Dan Godfrey. e 
uy WARRACK. 


COUNTERPOINT AND HARMONY. By Sir Edward Bairstow. pp. 398. 

Macmillan & Co., London. 1937. 21/-. 

This is a large-scale treatise which is obviously the result of much carnest 
thought and research on the part of its distinguished author. 

The title of the book stresses immediately the historical precedence of Counter- 
point over Harmony and the contents are laid out in such a way that these two 
branches of study, which are really aspects of the same thing, are worked at con- 
currently, 

Sir Edward takes his place with those who still maintain that the traditional 
five species of Strict Counterpoint are the best means of acquiring a strong diatonic 
style, but he never allows his teaching to degenerate into an unappetising series of 
apparently arbitrary “rules.” His approach is always human, and he appeals to 
the intelligence and musicianship of students by giving excellent reasons for the 
prohibition of certain effects in technical work. 

In addition, his examples are nearly all taken from living music. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I deals with Strict Counterpoint and 
Contrapuntal Harmony which are dealt with in the following order: First species 
in two parts — adding a bass to a simple melody — modulation — adding melody 
to bass — First species in three parts — Second species in two parts — Second 
species applied to melodies and basses — Suspensions. The Fourth Species of 
Strict Counterpoint (Note that this is taken before the Third species) — Four- 
part writing — Suspensions in XVIth century Counterpoint — The Modes — The 
Third Species of Strict Counterpoint — The Fifth Species of Strict Counterpoint. 
Part II deals with diatonic discords and Free Counterpoint, Part III with Chromatic 
Harmony and its use in Counterpoint. 

It is significant that out of a total of 398 pages, 344 are devoted to diatonic 
work ; indeed, a welcome feature of the book is the author’s horror of the cloying 
effect of the abuse or over-use of chromatic harmony, especially of chromatic 
discords of the time-worn kind. 

A perusal of this book leaves one with the realisation that its author has 
approached his task as one would have expected him to do, namely, as a musician 
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of taste, discrimination and enthusiasm for music as a living art, and not as a pedant 
out of touch with recent developments and devoid of humanity or humour. 

The book then, in spite of a price formidable to most students (but what are 
birthdays for ?) is full of sound instruction and musical wisdom and is a valuable 
addition to the musical library. ¥ 

G.]. 
POETRY SPEAKING FOR CHILDREN. Part III. Senior Work. By Marjorie 

Gullan and Percival Gurrey. pp. 248. Methuen & Co. 3/6. 

This is the third volume of the series in which Marjorie Gullan and Percival 
Gurrey have collaborated, and with the two earlier books (Part I, ‘“ The 
Beginners,” and Part II, “‘ Marching Forward ”’) it forms a trilogy which teachers 
will find indispensable. 

These books give us an intimate knowledge of the needs and difficulties of 
children of all ages, combined with much practical and workable advice to teachers, 
the whole subject being presented with a freshness and enthusiasm that will make 
a wide appeal. 

This third volume is rightly named “ Senior Work,” for it not only indicates 
the lines on which older children may approach the speaking of poetry, but it 
investigates the whole subject more thoroughly and analytically than was attempted 
in either of the previous volumes. This is shown in the carefully thought out 
chapters on “‘ Rhythm,” on “‘ Refrain and Chorus Work,” and on “ Linking and 
other Variations.” 

A large part of the book is devoted to the dramatization of tales and ballads. 
The value of combining movement and speech for young children has long been 
acknowledged as a means of stimulating the imagination, and as a natural outlet 
of energy, but here, as the writers indicate, we may go further. The grouping of 
the speakers, and the pattern of the action may, if the poem be carefully chosen, 
serve to emphasise its form and dramatic contrasts. Training on these lines leads 
by a natural sequence to the performance of Verse Plays, where, if anywhere, the 
action should express the phrase, movement and cadence of the words. 

On the subject of group and class speaking Miss Gullan is a recognised authority, 
but, in the final chapters, the authors give us in addition some admirable advice on 
the individual approach to lyric verse, and on the study of tone-colour necessary 
for the finer shades of interpretation. 

For sanity, soundness, and sincerity this excellent book will find a welcome 


both inside and outside the schoolroom. 
D.W. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN AT HOME 


LIBRARY ‘ 


A most interesting volume has been sent by the Royal College of Physicians of 
London—it comprises a facsimile reprint of Lart e¢ Instruction de bien Dancer, an 
early book printed in Paris, together with a Bibliographical note by Victor 
Scholderer. 

The new Kéchel Mozart Catalogue (revised by Dr. Einstcin) will be available 


as soon as it comes back from the binder. 
R. E. 


DANCE 


The R.C.M. dance took place at the Queen’s Gate Hall, Harrington Road, 
S.W. 7, on 6th March, at 8 p.m. It was a pleasant evening well arranged. 
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LONDON INTER-FACULTY CHRISTIAN UNION 


Due to a term somewhat shorter than usual only three open meetings were 
fixed. At these we welcomed as speakers, Mr. H. L. Higgs (of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge), Mr. Philip Edwards, and the Rey. Kenneth Hooker, of All Souls’, 
Langham Place. Notices of mectings in College are always posted on the 
common-room doors. Not knowing everyone personally, there is little else we 
can do by way of notification. So if you wish to come—just walk in | 


H. B. 
COLLEGE CONCERTS 
THURSDAY, 4th FEBRUARY (Chamber) 
ORGAN SOLO __... D «» Overture to ‘‘ Otho” re eee Handel 
Groce H. Broucu (Scholarship Exhibitioner) 
SONGS ... Wi Ay «» @, Where shall the lover rest \ 


b. Willow, willow, willow _ ... Hubert Parry 
c. My heart is like a singing-bird J 

YOLANDE WILSON 
Accompanist; KaTHLeEN M. WensTeR, A.R.c.1f, (Heywood-Lonsdale Scholar) 


SONATA for Flute (Unaccompanied), in A minor... is ave ae ast «. Bach 
Eve Kiscu (Exhibitioner) 
SCENE .., A AP Credo (Othello) ares iv ET “7 Verdi 


Danis Downino (Ernest Palmer Operatic Exhibitioner) 
Accompanist: Freperic H. Aut, 4.R.c,M. (Bruce Scholar) 


SUITE for Violoncello alone, in C major ..,. Vie Sa) ser ith (OaCR 
ARNOLD R,. Asuny. (Scholar) 
ARIA find ea ae Shi De nnaee Vero. (La Favorita) sci Satis mic uO MIXATHE 
Am DAVIES 
Accompanist: Janet M. Pain 
TRIO for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, in B flat, Op, 99 ... .. Schubert 


J. Wicut Henperson (Foli Scholar), Rut Pearr (Pringle Scholar), Var Caxnixc 


FRIDAY, 12th FEBRUARY 
(Second Orchestra and Senior Conductors’ Class) 


OVERTURE; 6neTbree) (Russian Themes) scsi) sive isssy Mice assy meh tteey Balahivev 
Conductor: Eve Kiscu 
ARIA oer amass, shad teers OVIOVS APOI (EDS OWES cscs dete. gee eemss ROGIMISGGRS 


Etta HaLMAN 
Conductor: Greta ToMLINS 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra in F minor, Op. 21. ... aes ae «. Chopin 
Lance Dossor (Wilson Scholar) 
Conductors— 
1&2. Davin EttennerG 8. MicHaeL CoLuns 
TWO PIECES FOR ORCHESTRA _... Sic, ais Delius 
1. On hearing the first “cuckoo in " spring 
2. Summer night on the river 
Conductors— 
1, Rupotrn Dotmetscu 2. Micuart CoLtrns 
SYMPHONY “in; G: minor (RinS8)S Se Gite se - «an ars es cee Morass 
Conductors— 


1, James Ronertson 2. BriAN FitzGERALp 8. & 4. Exanue, Yourovsky 





Conductor—Mr. Constant LAMBERT 


FRIDAY, 19th February (First Orchestra) 


OVERTURE Sse ce.mtesc sn ees, ODETODIN ba Foun acts ay hes Weber 
CONCERTO for Clarinet ana: Orchestra in A major (K 622) fa} Ree ate .. Mozart 
BrrNaRD Watton (Scholar) 

NATURE POEM ane ee .. The Happy Forest... Pa <3 ee Arnold Bax 
SYMPHONY in tD minor’ <.:7 5 ssc unccciee weecie Gee sMnnMnees see ssl sot. 1Cdsar:? Frank 


Conductor—Dr. Matcotm SARGENT, F.R.C.M. 
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THURSDAY, 25th FEBRUARY (Chamber) 


QUARTET for Strings, in G major, Op. 77, No.1 ... ws one Haydn 


Maurice Yosttevsky (Scholar) Percy Coates (Associated Board Exhibitioner) 
Louis Rosen (Scholar) Osric Fyre (Associated Board Exhibitioner) 


TRIO for Pianoforte, Hom and Violin, in E fiat, Op. 40 ... 5 an ws» Brahms 


Eric Harrison (Waley Scholar and Leverhulme EShibivoner) 
Coir Hincuurr (Scholarship Exhibitioner)* | HuGH McLean 


QUARTET for Strings, in E minor, Op. 59, No, 2 +9 w. Beethoven 


ALBERT CAYZER Percy Coates (Associated Board Exhibitioner) 
Joun S Taytor (Associated Board Exhibitioner) Arnotp Asay (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, 10th MARCH (Chamber) 


TRIO for Pianoforte, Clarinet and Viola, in E flat (K. 498) ... ti 3) ute «. Mozart 
Marjorie Reep (Exhibitioner) Cyrit J. CLARKE Denis L. Moonan 
DUO for Viola and Violoncello we 40 Beethoven 
Jous Taytor (Associated Board Exhibitioner) ARNOLD Asmy (Scholar) 
SONGS aye ete «a @. Am Grabe Anselmos \ 
b. An Music st Schubert 
c. Seligkeit 
Accompanist: Freprric H. ALtt, a.R.c.M. (Bruce Scholar) 

SONATA for Violin and Pianoforte, No. 2... «= Delius 
Roy H, Davies Cyartes Cottns (S, Emest, Palmer Berkshire Scholar) 
PIANOFORTE SOLO ... on «. Sonata in C minor .., a0 on 30 N. Medtner 
Peter Pore 
WIOLINESOLO Mc eral maser Academic Sonata a OG Veracini 
ANNE JOSEPH 
Accompanist: Muri KayYE, G.R.S.M. 

ARIA. ~.& Ses . Ye powers that dwell below (Alceste) . an an Gluck 


“Buzinern Tuomas (Marianne Rowe Exhibitioner) 
Accompanist: PHy.iis Russe.t (Exhibitioner) 


SONATA for Pianoforte and Violin, in G major, Op. 80, No. 8 ... «» Beethoven 
KATHLEEN MUNN, A.R.C.M. Rosemary HARRISON (Exhibitioner) 


THURSDAY, 11th MARCH (Choral Class) 
““ THE PASSION ” a ee to St. John) J. S. Bach 


Soloi: 
MARJORIE_ AVIS, A.R.C.M. xhibitioner) 
DIANA HERRING (Exhibitioner) 
ELLA HALMAN (Operatic Exhibitioner) 
JOHN SOLOMON 
GORDON CLINTON (Scholar) 
ANTHONY BENSKIN (Emest Palmer Operatic Exhibitioner) 
Continno—CHARLES GROVES 





Conductor—Mr. REGINALD JACQUES 


FRIDAY, 12th MARCH 
(Second Orchestra and Senior Conductors’ Class) 


SYMPHONY No. 8 (Unfinished) ait ay Sieh eae. ste. die! | dns AT OFORIA 
Conductors— 
1. RupotpH Dotmetscu 2. Emanurt YOouROVSKY 
CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No. 4,in G ... «+ Beethoven 
Eric Harrison (Waley Scholar and Leverhulme Exhibitioner) 
Conductors— 
1, Purr BLaKe 2 & 8. Franz Reizensterm 
ARIA...» >In Quelle Trine Morbide (Manon Lescaut) ... a. Puccini 


PHYLLIS ANDREWS, A.R.C.M. (Ernest Palmer Operatic Exhibitioner) 
Conductor: Rocrr Fiske 


CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra in E minor... ap «+ Mendelssohn 
Cuitrrorp Lake (Director's Exhibitioner) _ 
Conductors— 
1. Greta Toms 2 & 8. Brian Fitzceratp 
OVERTURE \.2°° 22 of) eLOUXOl@ltaucitmenen as) Ma, ot aan Dahbag 


Conductor: Micuart COLLins 


Conductor—Mr. Constant Lampert 
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FRIDAY, 19th MARCH (First Orchestra) 


OVERTURE Il Seraglio Ps, 4 5 ... Mozart 


RHAPSODIE on a theme of Paganini, for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 48 S. Rachmaninoff 
Marjoriz ALEXANDER, A.R.C.M. (Leverhulme Exhibitioner) 


SCENA 7 Wha iictiied 305) ae ss Infelice ae ay) . Mendelssohn 
Rut L. Ossuer, A.R.C.M. 
SYMPHONY in B minor, No. 6 (Pathétique), Op. 74 ... . Tschaikowsky 





Conductor: Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT, F.R.C.M. 


INFORMAL CONCERTS 

Three Informal Concerts were held during the term. Among the works 
performed were “‘ Tarantella”’ for violoncello by W. H. Squire; ‘‘ Water Nymphs ” 
for piano by Frank Bridge; and ‘“‘Puck’s Minuet” for orchestra by Herbert Howells. 

EVENING RECITAL 

Only one Evening Recital took place (No. 128). It was given by 

Mr. Bernard Richards (violoncello) and Mr. Stephen Dornan (pianoforte). 
JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS’ CONCERTS 


Three concerts were given by the Junior Exhibitioners last term; the second, 
on roth March, being given by “Special Talent Pupils.” 


OPERA AND DRAMA 


Two private performances of ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale ” (Shakespeare) 
were given by the Dramatic Class in the Parry Opera Theatre on 
Wednesday and Thursday, 3rd and 4th March, 1937, at 8 p.m, 
Producer: Mr. Cairns James, Hon.R.C.M. 


“THE WINTER’S TALE” 


3rd March 4th March 


Leontes ANTHONY BENSKIN RutH ALLENBY 
Mamillius Outve HuGues Ouive HuGHes 
Camillo JouHN SoLomon Drana MeErTHOLD 
Antigonus Vincent Lera Puyturs WILson 
Cleomenes ALLAN CoaD MrrtAM CRANSWICK 
Dion... MrrraM CRANSWICK Marjorie STEVENTON 
Polixenes Denis DowLING BarsarA LATHAM 
Florizel : Puriiis ANDREWS Enrp PircHEer 
Archidamus ... Otrtver NIcHOLLs Ivy ARMSTRONG 


Old Shepherd 
Clown 


Autolycus Henry LutmMan VERA Woop 

A Mariner Wiiiam Rimey Ottve OZANNE 

A. Goaler Ceci, ARONOWITZ Farry Wurre 

First Lord Ottver NICHOLLs Ivy ARMSTRONG 
Second Lord Wiiuram Rmey Drana METHOLD 
Officer of Court Eric BEAGLEY VERONICA CARPENTER 
Hermione Hesrer KeiGHiy-PeAcH Etta HALMAN 
Perdita Ivy ARMSTRONG ANNE Pratr 
Paulina RutH OssHER Otrve Hai 

Emilia EvizaABETH PERKINS ELIzABETH PERKINS 
Mopsa Ottvg OzANNE OttvE OzANNE 
Dorcas Mrrraw CrRANSWICK Miriam Cranswick 


Gorpbon CLINTON 
Eric GILtpEr 


Farry WuitrE 
DrAnA HERRING 
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THE TERM’S AWARDS 
EASTER TERM, 1937 
The Director has approved the following awards :— 


Council Exhibitions— 
Craddy, Claude E. ... Organ 
Harrison, Rosemary ... Violin 


Speak, Gwendoline ... Pianoforte 
ilson, Yolande __... Singing 
Danels, Haydon .. Pianoforte 
Herne, Mary F. .. Pianoforte 

Joseph, Ann ... ... Violin 
Lane, Kathleen .. Singing 
Treadwell, Mary .. Pianoforte 
O'Neill, Norah .. Singing 


VoL. 33 
Charlotte Holmes Exhibition— 
Holmes, Ruth ... Pianoforte 
Munn, Kathleen .-. Pianoforte 
Howe, Lesley ... ... Violin 
Tibble, Mavis... .-. Viola 
John Hopkinson Medals for 
Pianoforte Playing— 


Donska, Maria (Gold) 
Fleming, Margaret (Silver) 


A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 
MARCH AND APRIL, 1937 


PrANorortE (TEACHING)— 
Adams, Betty 
Andrew, Suzanna Mary 
Dolby, Joan Mary 
Durrant, Frances Alice 
a. Fox-Male, Pamela Rosemary 
Fraser, Christian 
Hett, Muriel Elaine 
Huntley, Ruth Margaret 
a. Morden, Olive Ingrid 
Scott, Elizabeth 
PrANorortE (SOLO PERFORMANCE) — 
Brennan, Hileen Patricia 
Brough, George Harold 
a. Dodds, Margaret Elizabeth 
Litvin, Natasha 
a, Pickett, Joan Mary 
Roberts, Kathleen Helen 
a. Robertson, Alison Herbert 
PrANororre (ACCOMPANIMENT) — 
Palin, Janet Mainwaring 
SINGING (PuBLICc)— 
Herring, Diana 
Newby, Thomas Alpha 


Vi0LIn (Soto PeRFORMANCE)— 
Chapman, Helen Dorothy 
Harrison, Rosemary 
Smith, Audrey Napier 

VIOLA (Soro PERFORMANCE)— 

Shine, Elizabeth 
VIOLONCELLO (SOLO PFrRroRMANCE)— 
a. Borland, John Stanley 
Fyfe, Osric 

FLure— 

Saunders, Rosamond Metta 

Osozr— 

Boughton, Christina Joyance 
Bridger, Donald Ernest 

Harr— 

Samuel, Freda Jennet Elizabeth 

THerory or Music— 

Wolf, Stanley Edward Drummond 

Tue TEACHING oF CLAss SINGING 

AND AURAL TRAINING 
a. Russell, John Hugh 


a. Competent knowledge of Harmony 


LIST OF DATES, 1937-38 
CHRISTMAS, TERM 1937 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
‘TERM BEGINS 
HAF TERM BEGINS 
TERM ENDS 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
TERM BEGINS 

Har TerM BEGINS 
TERM ENDS 


Wednesday, 15th September 
Monday, 20th September 
Thursday, rst November 
Saturday, 11th December 


EASTER TERM, 1938 


Wednesday, 5th January 
Monday, 1oth January 
Monday, 21st February 
Saturday, 2nd April 


MIDSUMMER TERM, 1938 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
TERM BEGINS 

Haur TERM BEGINS 
TERM ENDS is ar 


Wednesday, 27th April 
Monday, 2nd May 
Monday, 13th June 
Saturday, 23rd July 


FOUNDED: 1906 


President : SIR HUGH “ALLEN, G.CV O. < 


Hon. Secretary | MISS PHYLLIS CAREY FOSTER 

Hon, Treasurer: MISS BEATRIX DARNELL 
= Aasistent Hon. Secretaries : oer ; ‘ 
MISS EDITH WOLRIGE GORDON and MRS. MORTIMER HARRIS. 
Ausistant Hon, Treasurer: MR. RUPERT ERLEBACH 

Editor of R.C.M2 Magazine  MISS- MARION: SCOTT 

Hom Seéretary,RiC.M, Magazine: MISS. WINIFRED. BOWDEN ‘SMITH © 
Hon. Secretary and Treasuret, R.C.M; Union Loan Fund ¢ ete 
THE HON, NORAH DAWNAY ~ ; 

Hos. Auditors + DR. F, G. SHINN and MR. S.-P, WADDINGTON: 


THE SOCIETY consists of past and preskad: abee the 


Officers of the College, and others invited by: the Committee ae SF 
to become Members. Its principal object is to strengthen. ~~ hace 
the bond between present and former pupils of the: College. =. a 


Its activities include an Annual “At Home” in the Concert 


Hall in the summer, an Annual General Meeting in the Easter R 


Term, occasional meetings at Members houses, and other 
social fixtures, . 


THE. SUBSCRIPTION for present pupils of the 


College and for two years after they cease to be pupils is ae 
the reduced rate of 5/- per annum, All other. persons pay 


7/6 per annum, except Members residing’ outside the British _- ai pis 


Isles, who pay 3/-. The financial year commences on 


Ist January. Pied eee ty cis 
THE UNION OFFICE (Room 69a) is open for ey cae ie me ; 


and enquiries during term on Tuesday, yee ei F ses : 


afternoons from 3 ‘p.m. to 5 p.m. ei er. Si 


THE R.C.M. MAGAZINE (issued once a ea eeean “ = 
List of Members’ Names and Addresses (issued periodically) 


are included in the annual subscription to the Union, es es a 


A LOAN FUND exists in connection with ee Union, fr for 
which only Members-are date as applicants, 


¥. J, MILNER PRINTER KENSINGTON GORES.W.7 ag Par: is 


Royal Colic e Music ‘Unie = cs 





